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Root Service from 


CHICAGO }| 


We maintain a business 


RESPONSIVE | 


constantly to the needs of beekeep 

ers. Do you seek information? Write 

us. Do you wish to learn beekeeping 
| 
1 
| 
| 





Gy NONE BETTER 
OBTAINABLE 

No loss by breakage with LOTZ SEC- 
TIONS. 

Oval V-grooves fold square and stay 
rigid. 

Perfect dovetails make strong sections. 
These dovetails are perfect even to be- 
ing absolutely smooth. 

LOTZ SECTIONS have an unrivaled pol- 
ish which is smoother, brighter and 
glossier than that of any other make. 

or desire inereased knowledge? 

Write us. Do you need new supplies 

and equipment? Root Quality goods 

will prove best. 


' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
\ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
’ 
' 
Proof of preference for a certain prod- } 
uct lies in the demand shown for that : 
product, and it 
MILLIONS OF LOTZ SECTIONS ARE ‘ 
SOLD EVERY YEAR. N 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

’ 

' 

’ 

' 

' 

’ 

' 

' 

' 

’ 

' 

’ 

' 

’ 

' 
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Comb honey is ‘‘the natural sweet.’’ It 
deserves the preference, yet, this year, 
all reports state that there is not 
enough comb honey on the market to 
satisfy the demand. 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO | 
ABOUT IT? 


There is no need to ignore the public 
preference for comb honey, so let us 

PRODUCE MORE COMB HONEY IN 
1936, 


Let us quote on your list of supplies. 
Root 1936 bee-supply catalog is free. 
A post card request will bring it. 


Always ready—Always serving. 








A. IL. Root Co. of Chicago | 
224 West Huron Street | 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO, ILL 











ELL US {O08 WHITE. 
-EXTRACTED HONEY 


— — AND BEESWAX ——— 


ANY yN FOR HIGHEST 
QUANTITY ‘Ww NOW CASH PRICES . 


WRITE US AND SEND SAMPLES 








THE FRED W. MUTH6CO.wanus'ss. CINCINNATI ¢ OHIO 


: BEE SUPPLIES AT LOWEST PRICES : 
: Write for prices on quantity lots. E 
= Foundation : 
= Hives | WE SAVE YOU MONEY : 
: Bodies : 
= Supers Ship your wax to be made into founda = 
: Frames tion. Send for 1936 new low prices. : 
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30 and 50-Fr. Radial Honey Extractors 


WITH FRICTION ADJUSTER 
AND 3-SPEED CONTROL —ennen 3a 


FRICTION ORIVE Y 


wEVTOAL 








FROM USERS: 


‘‘My Woodman 50-frame Radial handles ex- 
tracting combs as fast as an expert can uncap 
with a power knife. We run 50 frames every 20 
to 25 minutes. We are pleased with the per- 
formance of the extractor. Frank Beach, Burley, 
Iowa.’”’ 


‘*You are right when you say that the opera- 
tor of a Woodman Radial can get any speed 
required by the proper use of the 3-speed con- 
trol. Chas. S. Engle, Thief River Falls, Minn.’’ 


‘‘The 50-frame Radial is a great extractor. 
I am well pleased with the work it did this 
year. J. Caleb Pepper, Sidney, Ohio.’’ 


‘*‘We have 2 or your 50-frame Radials, one 
here and one in Iowa. The chances are that we 
will buy another next year, all 50-frame Rad- 
ials. By G. H, Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Dadant & 
Sons.’ 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH., U. 8. A. 




















COMB FOUNDATION 


Made from pure beeswax on an exchange basis or for cash. 


HIVES AND FRAMES 


Located as we arein the Pacific Northwest Lumber Center, we 
have access to a grade of soft pine at lowest prices. 

A complete line of Beekeepers’ Supplies carried. 

Bees and Queens sold. 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 


5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue. 














COMMEROIAL QUEEN BREEDERS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 
A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL."’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 
MARCH AND APRIL QUEENS, $1.00 EACH, AS LONG AS THEY LAST. 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


Med lick (Uriaries (e Pro, 
Post Office, Montegut, La. Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 


WE GUARANTEE TIDEWATER LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 
NO SECOND GROWTH CYPRESS LUMBER. 
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BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 


Thagard’s Master-Bred 


IMPORTED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 


For eighteen years we have bred from breed- 
ers direct from Italy. Our strain is bred for gen- 
tleness and honey-producing qualities. 


Here’s Why Mr. Stoller Prefers 
MASTER-BRED BEES 


‘*Last year we 
Italian queens. We your 
worked in rainy weather, or 
will sting. But the bee 
beautiful. They are very 
and work better than the 
weather. Stoller Apiaries.’’ 

We have hundreds of other 


this one 


Thousands of Package Bees to Offer 


We are in position to make prompt shipment 
on all orders large;or small. 


PRICES 


ordered some of your dark 
strain may be 
when our strain 
of course, are not so 
good honey gatherers 

light strains in cool 


notice 


letters similar to 


Two-pound package with queen.......... $2.45 
Three-pound package with queen. ...... 3.15 
Queens 75¢ each 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES. 


THE V. R. THAGARD COMPANY 


Established 1918 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 








—_—_ 


FREE . 


We have very definite ideas for improvin 

it great expense, located near the vast expans 
of insuring PURELY MATED QUEENS. 
Again we have set aside for April and May 
Let’s have your name and address. Would y« 
to install packages and introduce queen 


QUEENS and PACKAGES? 





Queens 75c¢ each. 2-lb. et 


All shipped and under re 


of wh 


guaranteed 


Shipping Office, RIPON, CALIF. 











—~_+ — —~— 


QUEEN - 


; ee QUALITY QUEENS and have, 


The: se we 
100 of these 
yu like 


ilso 
—-CAUCASIANS OR ITALIANS 


No der too large 
wales ions of 


ch we 


PROGRESSIVE APIARIES 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, March, 1936 
How to Install Package Bees Successfully 


Facts About Bees and Queens 


Get your free copy of this catalog of informa 
tion. Burleson's Free Booklet will help you with 
many of your problems. Write to 


THOS. C. BURLESON 


Box 450. Colusa, California 





Package Bees & Queens 
——FOR 1936——- 
By the pound, ton, or car. 


The Victor Apiaries, Kyle, Tes Texas 


STOLLER’S 


Light Italians reared and tested many years in 
Ohio for honey production. A strain that will 


produce bumper crops, if season permits. Over 
s1ze packages; baby bees; no disease; prompt 
shipment. We absolutely guarantee our stock 
as represented or your money back. A strain 
worthy of its name, 

Young thrifty queens............ .75¢ each 


3-lb. oversize, with thrifty queen, $3. 15 each, 
any number. 
with thrifty queens, $2.45 each, 


any number. 
THE STOLLER APIARIES 


SYLVESTER, GEORGIA. 
Home Address, Latty, Ohio. 


2-lb. oversize, 





FREE 











of the great Mojave Desert for the purpose 
call our NEW DEPARTURE STOCK. 
QUEENS and offer you one free. 
to have our FREE BOOKLET on how 
describing PROGRESSIVE QUALITY 





$2.45. 


3- Ib. _ package rrr eee $3.15. 


California Bee Breeders’ Association, 


ure a member 


Home Office, TEHACHAPI, CALIF. 








——— ee J 














= NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SHIPPERS 
BANTA : Quality | REDDING, 
AND ' Beesand | 
WIRE | Queens | CALIF. 
l ssaaosassosassssesaesen: SESSSS= i 
WRITE FOR PRICES ON QUANTITY LOTS 





entation ee, i ee a ee ee 
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Summary of U, S. Government Market Report. weather, however, has delayed brood-rearing in 


Abnormally low temperatures have been gen- the South, where the season is about a month 
eral over practically the entire country, with late. Orders for package bees and queens are 
western South Dakota reporting a mean tem- already numerous, and are expected to exceed 

na ; “ 
ith perature of 33 degrees below normal for the those of last year, when one of the heaviest 
week ending February 11. Zero temperatures re- shipments on record was reported. Bees in the 
ported south to North Carolina and northern extreme southeast are working on huckleberry 
Texas, with snow south of Atlanta. The severe and maple, and in Florida on eariy oranges; and 
cold weather has been extremely hard on bees on the Pacific Coast brood is well under way, 
nia wintered outdoors, especially those not proper- with pollen and nectar being gathered from wil 
ad ly packed, and many losses are probable even low, cottonwood, manzanita, almond, filberts, 
where colonies had sufficient stores because the alder, chickweed, mustard, and eucalyptus. 
clusters could not move to them. Beekeepers Stocks of honey are rapidly lessening, but 
i$ generally are greatly concerned over the condi- there are still a large number of beekeepers 
tion of the bees resulting from confinement for who have not been pushing the sale of their 
so many weeks, especially where the winter honey and who still have considerable available. 
stores consisted of late fall honey, and rather Many beekeepers who have run out of honey 
heavy losses are looked for. Already many bee- are buying from others to supply their custom- 


keepers are planning on buying package bees in ers, and inquiries from bakers, bottlers and 
considerable volume to replace anticipated others are also substantial. Considerable sales 
as lesses and to provide for increase. The cold resistance is reported to higher quotations 


Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you expect the 
remainder of the 1935 crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1936 crop is ready for market? If 


‘ill any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it will be? 2. At what price has hon 
er ey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the 
apt past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. 
ek What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other 
ain retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case. 4. W hat is the 

retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail pack 
wch ages in terms of 5-lb. pails? Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now mov- 


ch ing on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. What is 
. the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality with the average? Give 
answer in per cent, 7. What is the present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, con- 











ch, sidering the number and age of the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent, The 
answers received are tabulated as follows 
> 1935 Cond. Cond. 
hold- Large lots To grocers. To retailers. Move- honey of 
State, Reported by— over. Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) cineca oe 07% 55.. 65 Fair ..100..110 
B. C. (A. W Finlay) ° eee e 09% .65 77 .. Slow . 
ie S-Calif. (L. L, Andrews)...... 0 06% a 15..Fair .. 80 
= C-Calif. (F. J. Edwards) eae - so ees. ee .20..Fair ..100.. 75 
{ SE-Calif. (O. E, Adcock)... S.. S.< oe. 3.00 55 15..Fair .. 80..100 
{ E-Conn. (Allen Latham) ......* 0 - wae £.50..1.00 27..Slow ..100.. 
{ C-Comn. (A. W. Yates)........ 0 : 79 4.75..1.00 .30..Fair 100.. 
{ 8-Fla. (C0. ©. Cook) .....ccece 06 ee FP ‘ 55 Fair 100. .100 
{ C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ........ 0 ; Se 65 ..Fair 100.. 90 
{ SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder)... eae 0. 0614 50 65 Fair ..100..100 
{ E-Idaho. (R. R. Isbell)........ .06.. : 38 -. 49 .18..Fair .. 98.. 90 
{ NC-Ill. (A. L. Kildow)........ 0 05% oe Mes BM 50 .12..Fair .. 90.. 75 
{ NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson)...... ; —« oe 3.00 .60 .18..Fair _ , 
( NW-Ind. (E, S. Miller). ce Oe ; 48 B.00.. .60.. .15..Fair ..100..100 
( W-Iowa. (E. G. Brown)........ = — ye 65.. ..Fair ..100.. 
( N-Maine. (O. B. Griffin)...... 0 ak 4.80 ae ..Fair ..100.. 95 
\ N-Mich. (I. D. Bartlett)....... 0 a es 60.. ..Fair ..100..100 
( 8-Mich, (F. Markham) ...... 0 08 .. .bO << es ..Fair ..100.. 80 
{ C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend)..... .« see ica Slow 100. 
E-Minn. (F. W. Ray).......... ae. .45.. 57 Fair 100.. 90 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse).... 0 oF... 50 65 Rapid.. 75.. 
{ W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton).... 0 05% =e a ..Fair 80.. 90 
Ni W-Nev. (G. G. Schweis)....... nee . .40 2.25 50.. .15..Fair ..100..100 
=~! W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) ae ~ ee ‘ . .75.. .20.. Slow ..100.. 
NW-N. Y. (G. B. Howe)..... o* 20..Fair ..100. 

ao C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser)........ —— . 68 ..Rapid..100.. 70 
SE-N, ©. (W. J. Martin)...... o.. 70 .. 85.. .20..Pair ..100.. 90 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) .. O7% a 57 ; -» .. 
W-Ohio. (F. Leininger)........ «eee > Rapid. .125 95 
N-Ohio. (J. F, Moore) ........ oe : » ee 3.50 ”.. BB... @.. @ 
0-Ohio (R, D. Hiatt) .. 7 0 ms es .70 Fair ..100 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles)........ Si. ’ 45.. 3.50 .65.. .18..Fair 95.. 90 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley)....... 0. 07 3.25. 47.. 3.50.. .59.. .20..Rapid 80.. 60 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) cane 10 “a ‘ 18 ..Fair ..100..100 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) ..... co a 50. 65 Slow 
SE-Pa. (D. CO. Gilham) ..... << ows .70.. 4.00..1.00.. .25..Fair ..100.. 85 
SE-Pa. (H. B. Kirk).......... a es .. 68.. 38.68 .90.. .20..Fair ..100.. 90 
W-S. OC. (E. S. Prevost)...... .. 68 es... Slow 80.. 80 
NE-S. D. (L. A. Syverud) ..... 0 .. .44 3.75 55 19. .Fair 100.. 
C-Texas. (T. A. Bowden) .. 20 — SS .. Fair 75..100 
8-Texas. (H. B. Parks)........ 20 35... i ..Fair 100. .100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ....... 0 ; j Fair 90.. 95 
8-Va. (T. O. Asher)....... a .55.. 3.00.. .75.. .18..Fair .. 85.. 90 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton).. i a 2 50.. .20..Fair ..100..100 
SE-Wis, (N. BE. France)........ ; ‘ 55 ..Slow ..100..100 

= W-Wis. (E. H. Hanselman)... . ~ 55.. 3.60.. .60.. .17..Fair .. 80.. 75 
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Would You Buy a 
Model T Ford in 1936? 


Bee hive design is not changed 
or improved as rapidly as are 
automobiles, but improvements 
do come as with our welded all- 
wire excluder. What was new 
and best in 1908 is not neces- 
sarily best 28 years later. 
Surely you will demand a 
welded all steel automobile 
body in your 1936 automobile, 
and surely you should buy 
welded steel excluders in 1936. 








What Jay Smith (World 
Famous Queen Breeder) of 
Vincennes, Indiana, says: 


In 1936, your choice of either “Your all-wire queen exclud- 


er is a wonder. The worker 


wood or electrically welded steel bess fairly cone thoongh i 
frame, or frameless, that rests di- | itt Xe ** isn't there. Yet 


no queen can get through. i 
sh: se them exelusivelvy i 

rectly upon the frames of the | {)2)usc\smoxousvey™ 

hive body. 


MY 1936 BEE SUPPLY CATALOG FULLY DESCRIBES AND PRICES 
THESE EXCLUDERS AS WELL AS THE SOFT WHITE PINE BEE HIVES 
AND HOFFMAN FRAMES, BEE COMB FOUNDATION AND OTHER ITEMS 
THAT WE MANUFACTURE. LET US QUOTE YOU ON YOUR 1936 NEEDS. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky | | © 


MANUFACTURER OF BEE SUPPLIES 





























Hilbert | 


i Method 
Cut Comb | 























Honey STEAM UNCAPPING PLANE 
chon omens 7” Efficient and Easy to Operate 
HONEY CHUNKS write a | 2000 capped frames can be uncapped in 12 
‘ Pm a thi h hours. Superior of all steam knives. Can be at- 
willinclude tached to same boiler. Guaranteed to work 
5 
free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks ROSEDALE HUTTERIAN MUTU 
and Chunks. | 
Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. | CORPORATION, ELIE, MANITOBA 
— 
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| 
| “They Get the Honey, and They 
| Do Not Break the Combs” 


So says one of Idaho’s larger 
producers. Read a portion of 
, his letter: 











‘*My advice to any large hon- 
ey producer when it comes to 
buying an extractor is to buy a 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor. Our ex- 
perience is that they get the 
honey out in record time and do 
not break up all the combs. We 
‘shotgun’ these new combs 
through the machine like they 
were old combs, and it is a 
pleasure to see these new, white 
combs come through the ma- 
chine in condition as good as 
though they were five or ten 
vears old.’’ 

(Signed) FRED A. ROBINSON, 
Nampa, Idaho. 
(Mr. Robinson operates two 8- 
frame ‘‘LIFETIME’’ extrac- 
tors.) 
‘*LIFETIME’’ extractors are 
built for hard work. We use 
only the best of materials 
throughout and the workman- 
Pia ship is of a high standard. Fully 
{ guaranteed. All ‘‘LIFETIME’’ 
extractors reverse at full speed. 


| SUPERIOR WIRED 
NOW ~ FOUNDATION 


Also plain medium brood and thin super. All with high cell walls and natural 
base angles. Made from pure Western beeswax. Sterilized and filtered for your 
protection. Preferred by better beekeepers. 








We are in the market for beeswax at highest market price—cash or trade. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES—FACTORY AT OGDEN, UTAH. 
Branches at IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





























eee 





IT WILL PAY YOU 
—= a Get your accurate- To get the wax working and foundation prices on 


ly machined bee SCHMIDT'S 
supplies from | EBQNOMY FOUNDATION 


The Hubbard Apiaries _ 


Weed process. Satisfaction or money back. 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN | Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 











WANTED— White and amber extracted honey, 71%4c¢ and 5c. 
Containers returned. Write us. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 
229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Speedy —“DADANT’S | 


When IN YOUR TOPBAR 


Hours Are In Heat or Cold 


Precious the Crimps will Hold | 


lt Works Like a Charm 


Putting Crimp-wired Foundation in Lewis No frames need be filled to stand and 
Slotted Bottombar Frames is not nearly wait for that day when they are sorely 
the careful job that old, slow, hand wir- needed. Fresh, new sheets of Crimp-wired 


ing used to be. A little well shown, un- Foundation seem to pile on the work 
skilled help, and even with a swarm on __ bench, with surprising speed. A few home 


the limb, frames are filled with founda- boys and a few hours and you can fill su- 
tion and ready for the hive in jig time. pers or hives ready for any harvest. 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION BUYING 
CONSIDER WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Producing and Shipping Packages 


H.C. 


Careful Planning, 
Long Hours, and 
Fast Work Needed 


for Brief Bee 


Shipping Season 





SHORT 








Loading package bees on express car at Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


In the beginning of an article of this 
kind it may be well to put the cart be- 
fore the horse temporarily and take a 
look at that brief period of time cach 
year called the shipping season, 

Let us take 1936 for example, as that is 
the one that interests us now. If the sea- 
son is an average one the first shipments 
of package bees will begin to move in vol- 
ume from this section about Monday, 
April 13. This movement will continue un- 
til around May 10, when the volume will 
drop off and the rush will probably be 
over. The crucial time, and the test of a 
shipper’s ability, will come about May 1, 
when everybody will be wanting bees at 
the same time. 

Reference to the calendar shows that 
from April 13 to 30, inclusive, we have 
sixteen working days, and from May 1 to 
10 we have eight, making twenty-four 
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days in all during which to move the bulk 
of the crop. Now, from these twenty-four 
days we had best play safe in working 
out our shipping schedule and allow three 
days at least for unavoidable delays and 
rainy weather. This is a conservative 
enough estimate of time that may be lost 
to actual shipping. We can not put up 
package bees either rapidly or well in a 
downpour of rain, and we may just as well 
face the fact for the sake of better un- 
derstanding all around in case somebody’s 
order gets delayed this year. Now, we 
have twenty-one days left, out of what 
may be called the rush period, for actual 
shipping. Certainly this is a short time 
in which to do the work that must be 
done. 
Order Bees Early 

The point is, if you are buying pack- 

age bees this year, and want them early, 
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and on or close to a date that suits you, 
you had better get that order placed with 
some good breeder now, if you have not 
already done so. It will help you and it 
will certainly help the shipper if he can 
have your order early and get as much as 
possible of the paper work of filling it 
completed and off of his hands before the 
season opens. This paper work is greater, 
and takes a great deal more time and work 
than one would suspect. If it has to be 
done during the shipping season it eats up 
time and energy that might better be 
spent on the bees. 

From four o’clock in the morning until 
ten or twelve at night are not unusual 
working hours for the busy package ship- 
per at the height of the season. And, it 
takes a good man to stand it. Acknowledg- 
ments and invoices, shipping tags and cus 
toms declarations, notices of shipments, 
ete., all have to be made out and no one 
can do it quite as well as the proprietor 
if only he has the chance. Train schedules 
and connections must often be noted, es- 
pecially if the shipment is going a long 
distance so the bees will be started at the 
right time. Otherwise, the shipment may 
miss connections and result in a loss to 
both purchaser and shipper, and especial- 
ly to the purchaser because of the time 
lest in getting a replacement shipment. 
There are more points, especially in Can- 
ada, with one, two and three times per 
week train service, than one would sus- 
pect. If a shipment to one of these once- 
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a-week points does not get started right it 
is easy to see what happens. Give your 
shipper a chance to check yours and the 
other fellow’s orders thoroughly if you 
can, 

Be Fair to Shipper 

When booking orders we can not help 
having a feeling of warmth for the fel- 
low who says, “Ship my bees the week 
of————.,” such and such date, and leaves 
the actual shipping date within that time 
to us. He seems to understand that if we 
are allowed to plan and work out our 
schedule of orders to best advantage we 
will be enabled to move a larger volume 
of bees within a given time, and that, 
therefore, he will be likely to get his bees 
earlier than he might if he set the date. 
There are cases, of course, where a buy- 
er must, because of other circumstances, 
receive his bees on a specified date. In 
placing an order of this kind it is al- 
ways best to explain to the shipper so 
he will understand the situation and he 
will be found willing and anxious to give 
your order the special attention it re- 
quires. 

Orders placed during the shipping sea- 
son should specify the date delivery is 
wanted and the latest date it can be ac- 
cepted, and should bear the request that 
the shipper acknowledge the order at once, 
giving the approximate date of shipment. 
If this is too late the order can then be 
eancelled and placed elsewhere. At the 
height of the season it is not much use to 











A truck load of package bees ready to be shipped to customers. 
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write a shipper asking him whether he 
can accept an order for shipment on a 
specified date unless you want a reply by 
wire and are ready to place the order by 
wire. The date you wish shipment made 
may be open at the time your letter is re- 
ceived and answered, but if the next mail 
brings orders sufficient to fill that date, 
the shipper can not reasonably be expect- 
ed to return them while he waits for an 
order from some one who may change his 
mind. The rule of first come first served 
must stand. 
Shipper Must Be Prepared 

And now let us see what those twenty- 
one rush days mean to the shipper. First, 
he must be ready. Supplies must be made 
up and stored beforehand. Colonies must 
be up to reasonable strength before ship- 
ping begins or the crop will be cut short. 
Plenty of young laying queens must be 
ready, for nothing can be more vexatious 
or tear up a shipping schedule worse than 
to run short of queens at the height of the 
season. Package colonies will likely be up 
to good strength and ready for the ship- 
ping without much attention in 
the spring, if they were properly prepared 
the previous summer and fall. 

There is nothing like annual requeening 
to bring package colonies into the ship- 
ping season in uniform, good condition. 
And this uniformity of strength of the 
colonies is very desirable, for it enables 
the shipper to estimate with fair accuracy 
how many packages of young bees can be 
taken from a yard on any trip. Being 
booked for a certain number of packages 


season 


each day we have to know when we start 
out in the morning just where they are 
coming from. We can not just go out and 
ramble for them, because time moves on- 
ward and trains don’t wait. The biggest 
loss of time in the work of putting up 
packages comes from moving from yard 
to yard. If a honey producer’s colonies 
build up late or irregularly he gets cen- 
sured by no one but himself, or his wife, 
but if the package producer fails to get 
his colonies up to strength on time he 
gets it in the neck from every direction. 
No excuse as to the lateness of spring or 
weather conditions is acceptable to the 
man who must have his bees on time in 
order to make a honey crop. The bees have 
to be ready on time,—r else. For this very 
good reason and because it is also good 
beekeeping, we requeen annually. Colonies 
with young queens and plenty of stores 
are not sensitive to weather conditions in 
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early spring but go ahead with brood 
rearing and are ready on time. 
Value of Good Combs 

Perhaps one of the greatest assets of a 

good package outfit is good combs. In fact, 


modern package production calls for 
combs even better than those used in 
honey production, if such is possible. 


Drones are not wanted in package bees 
and they are sure to be reared in quan- 
tity if combs are not the very best. It is 
true the drones can be screened out by 
running the bees for packages through an 
excluder, but it takes time, and has the 








Excluder funnel for keeping drones out of pack- 
age bees. 


disadvantage that each shaking of bees 
from a colony leaves the drone population 
proportionately that much greater unless 
some way is used to get rid of them. 

The problem of having plenty of young 
laying queens ready at the opening of the 
shipping season probably gives the aver- 
age shipper more anxiety and hard work 
than anything else connected with the 
business. First, the time between the first 
warm weather of early spring suitable for 
queen rearing and the shipping season is 
very short. Second, even the best weather 
at that time of year may be more or less 
interspersed with cold rainy days wholly 
unsuited to queen-rearing operations. Yet, 
the work must be carried on, for no time 
ean be lost. Then it is that a battle de- 
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velops with the skill of the breeder and 
his helpers pitted against the weather. 
There is nopleasure at all in working bees 
on days so cold that flying ones cluster 
all over your hat, on your back, in your 
pockets, between your knees, and in every 


ee eee 





Sprinkling package bees with sugar syrup be- 
fore shipment. 


pop hole they ean find, but the work must 
be done for queen cells must be kept com 
ing on and nuclei must be formed to re 


ceive the ripe cells. Fortunately, such 
weather rarely lasts over twenty-four 
hours. 


Populous Cell Building Colonies Essential 

It is a fundamental requirement of 
queen rearing that cell starting and cell 
building colonies must be strong, not mere- 
ly in numbers but in nurse bees, and it 
is sometimes hard to find enough colonies 
in prime condition to do this work early 
in the spring without giving some of them 
considerable building up. There is nothing 
better for this purpose than 
packages of young bees from the brood 
nests of outyard colonies. Three or four 
pounds of bees given to colonies in fair 
condition puts them in good shape for cell 


handier or 
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building in short order. It gives them 
what they need, namely, a surplus of 


young bees. 

Ten days after the first queen cells are 
grafted nuclei must be ready to receive 
the ripe cells. For this purpose we use 
many packages of bees. At that time of 
year the brood nests of outyard colonies 
need checking over in preparation for the 
package season, so we take cages and fun 
work we gather all the 

ean, being careful not 
to set colonies back too seriously. These 
packages are taken to the mating yard 
empty hive bodies 
placed on moving screens are ready to re- 
ceive them. Two four-pound packages of 
bees are placed in each hive body, the 
covers removed from the cages, and a 
partly filled combs 
placed immediately over the packages. An 
inner cover comes next, then a 10 pound 
feeder pail of two-to-one sugar syrup is 
inverted over the hole in the inner cover. 


nels and as we 


package bees we 


each evening where 


super of empty 01 


Another empty hive body is placed over 
the can of syrup, and a hive body to keep 
out rain and robbers completes the job. 
In a day or two, or as the bees are needed, 
the boxes are opened and the bees sprin- 


kled lightly with sugar syrup to keep 
them from flying while they are being 


worked. The combs are lifted out, a queen 
cell is pressed into the warm comb, and 
each one with adhering bees is placed in 
a nucleus box along with a feeder and an- 
other comb or two. Entrances to these nu- 
clei are opened early next day. After two 
weeks of forming nuclei the first queens 
are laying well and the shipping season 
is at hand. 


Heavy Rains Hold Up Shipping 

Everything needed during the shipping 
season must be ready—cages, cans of sugar 
syrup, crating, queen cages, laying queens, 
printed inspection certificates, 
trucks, and trained employees. About the 
only unknown factor is the weather. A 
bother us much, but 
heavy rain stops us entirely while it lasts. 
Not only is it impossible to do anything 
with the bees but the eages get swelled 
up and muddy, so we eall it off. Luckily 
the rains do not often last over half a 
day, but even that is enough sometimes 
to make it necessary to revise a shipping 
schedule for the time being. It sometimes 
means a lot of time in the office getting 
things straightened out. Then is when a 
little leeway on a shipping schedule can 


forms, 


cold day does not 
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One of Mr. H. C. Short’s outyards, located at Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 


help the shipper so much. A heavy rain 
coming up in the middle of the day can 
stop the filling of a large order and neces- 
sitate shipping the packages already put 
up to some one with a smaller order on 
short notice. A shipment postponed by 
the customer at the last moment ean do 
the same. . 

One evening a couple of seasons ago our 
shipments of packages for the day were 
all ready to go and it was almost train 
There a telegram asking for 
postponement of one of them. The ques- 
tion was what to do with those packages 
to keep from holding them over until the 
next day. Quick reference to orders show- 
ed one for the same size packages and al- 
most the same number booked to go at the 
earliest possible date. New shipping tags, 
ete., were quickly made out and the ship- 
ment gotten off on that train. Fine! But 
it developed that the customer had a neigh- 
bor who had placed an order early in the 
winter, and he could not understand why, 
when he had ordered early and his neigh- 
bor ordered late, that the neighbor got 
his bees first. Surely if that was the way 
things were run there wasn’t anything to 
that early-order business. However, in 
that ease it was just a lucky break for 
the neighbor that made things appear as 
they did. 

Weighing Bees Into Packages 

The work of putting bees and queens in 
packages is more or less familiar to all. 
When a yard is to be worked, empty cages 


time. eame 
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are first distributed back of the rows of 
hives. The opened, the queens 
found and placed back in the hive and the 
combs of shaken are set out- 
hives. The 
bees into the packages and re- 


hives are 


bees to be 
side against the shaking crew 
shakes the 
places the combs and covers on the hives. 
The packages are 
filled and then are 


weighed as they are 
taken to the truck for 
erating. Standard crating, thirty-four 
length, three packages to the 
erate, as recommended by the Southern 
States Bee Culture Laboratory, is used. 

At the express office the shipments are 
given a final inspection to see that all are 
properly tagged, ete. turned 


inches in 


The erates are 


on one side so the ends of the cages are 
up and while in this position they are 


sprinkled lightly with half and half sugar 
a half gallon Mason jar hav- 
ing four small holes punched in the lid. It 
takes only a time to feed a 
shipments of packages in this way and it 
starts them off in fine 

Of course, there 


syrup from 


short day’s 
condition. 

are times when the bees 
have heen gathering nectar freely that 
thev do not need this feeding, but as a 
rule it is a good thing to do, The same pro- 
cedure followed at destination to 
quiet the bees before they are hived. Also, 


ean be 


it is sometimes necessary, due to bad 
weather, to hold packages a few hours be 
fore taking them to outyards and this 


feature of being able to feed them with- 
out uncrating them is worth considerable. 
Fitzpatrick, Alabama. 
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Supplying Bees for Pollination 


H. M. MYERS 








Mutual service. 


[The writer of this article has had a very 
long experience not only as a beekeeper on a 
large scale but as an extensive fruit grower. 
His big honey house (described in Gleanings, 


March, 1930), his large tractors for cultivating 
orchards, his numerous and easily reached bee 
yards all show careful planning. He is asso- 
ciated in business with his father-in-law, Mr 
Adams, and this partnership is like that of 
father and son, or of two close friends.—Edi 


tor. | 


The moving of bees into orchards dur- 
ing the blooming period for the purpose 
of pollination is a business that has been 
developed commercially during the past 
decade. Considerable work of this nature 
was done in New Jersey and some of the 
other states in an experimental way pre- 
ceding this period. The period of experi- 
mentation has passed and the practice is 
becoming an established necessity in the 
successful produ.tion of apples and other 
fruits. For some time to come we may ex- 
pect a growing demand for bees for this 
purpose. There is probably no other single 
practice more profitable to the fruit grow- 
er. Without a good set of fruit there is no 
chance for the grower to make a profit. Of 
course, there are many small orchards 
where wild bees and other insects accom- 
plish pollination and where the importa- 
tion of bees would be profitable only dur- 


This Service Which Entails 


Intelligent Management, 


Prompt Delivery, and Hard 
Labor, Helps to Increase 


Fruit Crops 


ing seasons of extreme scarcity of nat~ral 
insects. 

I believe the first bees we ever put out 
in orchards for rental was during the year 
1924. Two customers had a total of 30 
colonies. Ten colonies went to one orchard- 
ist at $3 per colony, and 20 colonies to the 
other for $50, making a total rental in- 
come of $80. During the spring of 1935 
we serviced 55 growers with a total of 
about 900 colonies of bees. 

Rental Price Should be Reasonable for 

Beekeeper and Orchardist 


Being commercial fruit growers our- 
selves, we have a fair view of the work 
from the fruit grower’s, as well as the bee- 
keeper’s, standpoint. Profits from fruit for 
the past several years have been very low 
and in many eases entirely lacking. We 
have purposely tried to carry on this ser- 
vice at as low a price level as possible so 
that it would be profitable for the bee- 
keeper and fruit grower alike. To be profit- 
able to the fruit grower the bees must be 
in his orchard at the proper time. Colonies 
must be strong enough to deliver the goods. 
Strength of colonies is the most essential 
factor from the fruit grower’s standpoint. 
One strong colony boiling over with bees 
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will send more workers among the blos- 
soms than a dozen weak ones. The number 
of worker bees of field age, ready to rush 
out in great numbers on every suitable oc- 
easion, is what counts. 

The beekeeper must receive enough ren- 
tal to fully compensate him for his ex- 
penses—risks, labor, damage to his bees, 
and at the same time return a fair net 
profit. And if he is to stay in the business, 
the rental must be low enough so that his 
customer, the grower, finds it economical 
to use his service rather than to embark 
into beekeeping to obtain his pollination. 

The beekeeper’s success depends largely 
on his ability to organize and simplify 
his work, and eliminate losses and risks. 
I do not believe that any one has yet 
reached perfection in this work. I know 
that we are still far from that goal. Our 
lack of uniformity in equipment is one of 
our greatest drawbacks to the efficient 
moving of bees. 


Early Inspection of Bees Essential 

Shortly after unpacking we made a 
thorough examination of each colony, be- 
ing extremely careful to detect any dis- 
ease and to note the condition of colonies 
and especially the amount of brood and 
stores. The date of inspection and the num- 
ber of frames of brood and other impor- 
tant data are marked on the cover of each 
hive. We want each colony to have at least 
10 pounds of stores as the bees use enor- 
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mous quantities of stores to maintain 
brood-rearing at this time. A few rainy 
or cold days with scant food supplies may 
result in severe curtailment of brood- 
rearing or possible starvation. 

Colonies with the equivalent of six and 
more frames of brood are considered very 
suitable for pollination purposes. During 
some springs when there is a shortage of 
pollen up to fruit blooming time some 
good strong with five or six 
pounds of bees will not have over four or 
five frames of brood and during such sea- 
sons these colonies are used. With the pol- 
len available from fruit bloom these colo 
nies will have more frames of 
brood in a very short time, and will real- 
ly send out more field bees for the first 
few days than do colonies with more brood 
and the same number of bees. 


Moving Bees Is Hard Work 


A lot of hard work is involved in mov- 
ing several hundred colonies of bees into 
the orchards and out again. In 1935, the 
first colonies were trucked out to the or- 
chards on May 13, and the last went out 
May 28. The very next day, May 29, we 
started removing the first bees put out. 
Our locality is exceptionally favorable 
for the work as the blooming is distribut- 
ed over a rather long period. There is a 
difference of several days on the same va- 
rieties from the along the 
tidge Road near the Niagara Escarpment 


colonies 


several 


warm zone 














Bouquets of cut flowers from compatible varieties are placed in the trees when cross fertilization 
is necessary. 
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to the cool, or late, zone along Lake On- 
tario. Unfortunately, however, most of the 
work along the Lake Ontario zone has to 
be done within a few days. I would say 
that at least four-fifths of all the work 
we do is within two miles of the Lake. In 
this cool section there seems to be the 
greatest scarcity of insects and also the 
largest settings of apples. 

For moving bees we have tried many 
methods of screening, screens over the top, 
both top and entrances screened, en- 
trances only screened, entrances stuffed, 
and entrances left open. We have never 
lost a colony from suffocation. We try so 
far as possible to move during the cool 
part of the day and at night. 

For trucking short distances in cool 
weather simply stuffing up the hive en- 
traneces with cotton batting, or even old 
rags or grass, is satisfactory. Moving bees 
with the entrances of hives open has prov- 
en unsatisfactory with us. There is al- 
ways more or less loss from bees flying 
become with 

hard to handle, and 
this means more stings. 

When we first began the work we used 
top sereens with an inch 


out. Some _ hives covered 


bees, making them 
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production as did bees in the same yard 
that were not moved. However, these bees 
were only in the orchard eight days and 
there was no poisoning noticeable. Also 
they were stripped of most of the brood 
before taking them to the orchard, which 
lessened the damage to brood. 

There seems to be some loss of brood of 
certain ages in moving any considerable 
distance, which loss may be caused by jar- 
ring the brood in the cells or from neg- 
lect by the nurse bees. 

These 100 colonies referred to were bor- 
rowed from a friend from the eastern part 
of the state and he thought that the stim- 
ulus from the fruit bloom flow more than 
overcame the setback from moving and 
the stripping of some of the brood. This 
was most unusual, for in our experience 
the small swarms that are considered too 
weak for use and are left in the yards 
will build up and give a better surplus 
crop than the big strong colonies that are 
used for the orchards. 

Poisoning of Bees a Serious Problem 

Losses from this cause have been severe 


over a period of years. Thanks to the edu- 
cational work of the agricultural schools 





elustering between 
the screen and the top-bars, 
and also a piece of sereen in 
the entranee. With this ar- 
rangement we had consider- 
able loss of brood. For the 
past four or five years we 
have standardized on an en- 
about 


space 


tranee sereen made 
six inches high, two inches 


thick and the width of the 











hive. The top is made of 
thin lumber, the ends of %4- 
inch material and the front 
of sereen. The bottom board 
of the hive serves as a bottom for the 
sereen. Each end is drilled with a 14” hole 
through which an 8d nail is slipped and 
driven into the front of the hive. This is 
quickly applied and is cheap to make. The 
hottom board, cover, and super are fas- 
tened with two-inch crate staples. There 
is no disturbance to the hive or bees ex- 
cept the nailing on of the entrance screen. 
This screen provides a large clustering 
space for the bees on the outside of the 
entrance. 

Last spring one load of 100 colonies was 
moved a distance of 260 miles each way 
to and from the orchards, and these colo- 
nies made just as good a record in honey 


Motorized sprayer, capable of throwing 20 gallons per minute. 
The sprayer is equipped with lights for night spraying. 


and the farm bureaus, growers are becom- 
ing more eareful. But the trouble and 
losses are still present and I fear will 
never be eliminated. With the ever grow- 
ing use of insecticides the scattering of 
tons upon tons of poison by both liquid 
and dust applications, there is an ever- 
present danger. 

It is possible in neighborhoods where 
every fruit grower is of the enlightened, 
progressive, and careful type, to use bees 
for pollination and even keep bees the 
year around without much danger of se- 
vere poisoning. But if some one in the 
great rush of work incident to a thorough 
spraying program gets behind or ahead in 
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his applications serious poisoning is al- 
most sure to follow. 

Poisoning from a delayed pink applica- 
tion is a severe loss to the fruit grower, 
as the bees are killed before they have 
had a chance to work on the bloom. Where 
the poisoning occurs from the calyx ap- 
plication, the loss is mostly to the bee- 
keeper, as the bees have already perform- 
ed the duty of fecundity for the fruit. 

As previously mentioned, our equip- 
ment is not all of one kind. We are using 
hundred each of standard 10- 
frame, Modified 


several 
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protection of bees from cold winds, are 
the chief factors that influence bees to 
visit blossoms rather than the distance 
the hives are placed from the blossoms. 
However, the range of flight of honeybees 
is much less during cool spring weather 
than it is during more settled warm 
weather, and it is not safe to depend on 
a flight of more than a quarter of a mile 
during this time. 

Setting hives in protected warm places 


where they will reeeive the maximum 


hours of sunshine so as to insure the bees 





Dadant, 8-frame 
and 13-frame 
square hives, After 
using this diversi 
fied assortment for 
many years, I do 
not yet know just 
what hive I like 
hest. Each 
to have some ad 


seems 


vautages. The 10 





frame hives are 








mostly used. The 
1%4-story hive for 
purposes is 
the best. The 8-frame hive is used in dou 
ble stories and the Modified-Dadant and 
lj-frame hives are used in single stories. 
Means of Transportation 

For distributing colonies in the orchards 
a small Ford truck of the pickup type is 
used. Small orders are handled by one 
man. Where large and long distance or- 


most 


ders are involved, both a large and small 
truck are used. The big truck does not 
attempt to go through the or- 
chards, but is left standing with the mo- 
tor running and the bees are re-loaded 
nto the pickup and distributed. We con 
sider it very important that any vehicle 
oaded with bees be kept in motion, and 
when it is necessary to stand, the motor 
should be kept running to provide as much 
vibration as possible. While there is move- 
ment or sufficient vibration bees will 
cling together on the combs and will not 
worry, or at least will not show their 
worrying by running around trying to get 
out. 
Distribution of Bees in Orchards 

The methods of placing and distribut- 
ng bees in orchards vary somewhat ac- 
ording to local conditions and the ideas 


usually 


; 


t individual growers. Details are not of 
wajor importanee. The profuse secretion 
of nectar, the odor of the blossoms and 
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Distributing the bees through the orchards of W. O. Ward & Sons, New 
York’s largest apple growers in this section. Their annual production is 


100,000 bushels. 


getting out quickly at each opportunity 
to work in warmer parts of the orchard is 
much more desirable than the regular plac- 
ing of so many hives to an acre. Proof of 
this can be observed in any bee yard in 
the early spring where there are varying 
conditions. Colonies protected from the 
wind and in the sun will show much more 
flight than those in the shade and ex- 
posed. For my own orchards I would rath- 
er have a dozen colonies situated in a 
good warm protected spot near the center 
of the orchard than to have 
many colonies scattered through the or- 
chard in exposed situations. However, a 
rather even distribution throughout the 
orchard is to be preferred to grouping un- 
less there are other decided advantages 
in the way of protection for the groups. 
Bees do not fly long distances by choice. 
They will go just far enough to gather 
their load most economically, and except 


twice as 


possibly for some bees continually scout- 
ing for better pasturage, will work near 
the hives. If the scouts should find more 
and freer nectar secretion some distance 
from the hives the whole working force 
will forthwith go to the easier picking, 
and in some such eases will entirely neg- 
leet the work for which they were put 
into the orchard. 
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In some cases where it is very difficult 
to get a set of fruit this possibly is caused 
hy other more attractive varieties of fruit 
trees in the neighborhood. In such cases 
the only remedy would be to have such an 
abundance of bees that they would be 
forced to visit the less productive bloom 
in search of nectar. 

Altogether the servicing of bees for or- 
chard pollination is a highly important 
undertaking. The growers demand and 
must have an almost-to-the-minute ser- 
vice. A rather intensive spraying program 
is carried on almost to the opening of the 
first bloom, and bees should not be placed 
in orchards before this pre-blossom spray- 
ing is completed. Then at the falling of 
the petals another spraying is commenced, 
and the quicker bees are removed from 
the orchard the better. The few remaining 
blossoms are sure to receive poison appli- 
cations and the bees are certain to visit 
scattered blossoms in great num- 
bers. Sometimes they will pick up enough 
poison to practically wipe out the entire 
colony, and in some eases enough poisoned 
pollen is carried into the hive to produce 
a slow poisoning effect for weeks follow- 
ing. 


these 


Picking Up Bees Biggest Job 

It is considerably more work to gather 
the bees up from the orchards and return 
them to their summer locations than it is 
to distribute them through the orchards. 
When taking them to the orchards they 
are in yards where they can be screened 
and loaded in a comparatively short time 
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early in the morning or in the evening 
when the bees are not flying, and then 
distributed through the orchards either at 
night or daytime, as required. Then the 
grower is always ready and willing to 
help show you where to put them. 

It is quite different when it comes time 
to take them out of the orchard. There 
are only a few hours each day when it is 
possible to find the bees not flying, and 
screen them. The grower is usually busy 
with his spraying or is harder to find than 
are the bees. The bees are usually scatter- 
ed about one to an acre of orchard, and 
the orchards are so dense that it is diffi- 
cult to see beyond the next tree. And it is 
some job to gather up screens and remove 
several hundred colonies of bees scatter- 
ed about, one in a place, over two coun- 
ties of orchards. 

After all, we feel that it is a worth- 
while project. The actual expense per col- 
ony for labor involved in moving and for 
gasoline, tires, ete., is probably not much 
over 70 cents per colony. The wear and 
tear on the equipment and the use of some 
extra material, such as special screens, to- 
gether with the damage to the bees, and 
risk in should constitute 
most of the other overhead expenses. 

When we consider the average yields of 
honey and the cost of its production, ~tor- 
ing, packing, etc., it seems that pollina- 
tion at three to four dollars per colony 
compares quite favorably with honey pro- 
duction. 

Ransomville, New York. 
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Comments on 1935 Gleanings 


ALLEN LATHAM 


Remarks Concerning a Few 
Articles That Appeared 
Last Year 


It will pay almost anyone to read again 
with care the article by Mr. Madoe on 
p. 393, July. This article is rich in vital 
facts. We may not agree with him in all 
he says, especially regarding feeding or 
honey flow in connection with requeening. 
Dr. Miller would probably say, “Local- 
ity.” 


On p. 403, July, Mr. Nielsen says shoes 
wear longer because of wax and propo- 
lis. Several years ago a vessel of wax on 
the stove caught fire and I had to lift it 
off in a hurry. In so doing wax was spilled 
down the front of my trousers. Those trou- 
sers never wore out in front at all, they 
became shiny and waterproof, as well as 
wear-proof. 

Regarding egg-exposure, p. 407, July, a 
generation or more ago beekeepers sent 
combs with eggs by mail so that fellow 
beekeepers could graft Italian stock. 
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Thank you, Mr. Editor, for what you 
say on page 413 about stingless bees. Not 
a few beekeepers are too careless of the 
manner in which they talk and make 
statements about bees. The public is too 
often misled. It is especially unwise to 
talk to reporters, especially some cub-re- 
porter, for he is almost sure to write up 
some fantastic column, very misleading, 
and too often swallowed whole by the un- 
thinking majority. 


P, 431, July. 1 can hear what my wife 
would say if I used her washing machine 
for making syrup. I would not anyway, for 
[ ean make more syrup in a given time 
my way. I have often demonstrated my 
method, but may never have written it up. 
Cut out the tops of three five-gallon cans. 
Hammer down the edges on a block of 
wood to remove any burr which might 
give an ugly cut. Have your helper get 
hot water of right amount in one tin 
while you put sugar into another. Now 
pour the sugar into the water, then re- 
Pour from ean into the other 
until all is dissolved. It usually takes four 
or five pourings. The third can is for 
the helper to use in getting more sugar or 
water, or, if preferred, both will pour, 
using three cans. My description may seem 
to suggest more work than the machine 
would make, but I can make up a gallon 
in a minute or better. One day: two of 
us had seven five-gallon cans full in 
slightly over one-half hour. We did not 
have to wash up the washing machine 
afterward. 


verse. one 


On p. 559, Sept., Flora MeIntyre asks a 
question about an after-swarm alighting 
where the prime swarm had clustered. In 
the early years of my beekeeping I allow- 
ed my colonies to swarm, and I soon ob- 
served that, if the first swarm clustered 
near the hive and in a prominent place, 
the majority of swarms thereafter chose 
that same spot. There are two reasons. 
Some odor of the swarm still remains, and 
unless too long a time has elapsed there 
will be some bees from the earlier swarm 
still hanging about and since they are 
queenless they send out a lure which at- 
tracts bees from the swarm in the air 
and starts the cluster on the old spot. I 
have observed this many times. 

Mr. Merrill’s article, p. 652, Nov., in- 
terests me. I began my beekeeping in Mas- 
sachusetts, and have had 30 years of ex- 
perience with bees in that state. The year 
1933-34 is said by the weather bureau to 
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be the hardest in its history, but does that 
mean it was the hardest for bees? I think 
not. The winter of 1903-04 was harder for 
bees than the other. The winter of 1886 
was a very hard one on bees. Now I know 
personally that during late January and 
into February, 1886, there were 21 days 
in succession when the temperature in the 
morning was below zero, on two days it 
went to 18 below. For 21 days the cold 
was so persistent that colonies with badly 
placed stores could not survive. But the 
proper placing of stores will work won- 
ders. That winter I had two quarts of 
queenless bees which I limited to two 
good combs of honey. They survived and 
when given a queen in May developed 
into a good colony. These bees and all my 
colonies were packed much after the man- 
ner taught by Phillips, for I did that 
style of packing as early as 1885. 

On p. 734, Dec., Mr. Tontz speaks of a 
quick method of uniting colonies. I should 
eall it a slow one. Why go to so much 
fuss? Try this way. Hunt up the queen 
you do not wish to keep. Smoke each col- 
ony lightly. Then shake the combs alter- 
nating from hive to hive, shaking all the 
bees together. Replace combs in hives and 
let the run into the entrance. The 
whole thing should take not over five min- 
utes after the queen is found. I unite 
bushels of bees every season after that 
manner and very few bees are killed. Usu- 
ally there is no fighting at all. 

P. 753, Dee., offers advice for feeding in 
cold weather and it is good except for 
the hard candy part. I advise every bee- 
keeper to fight shy of hard candy. I tried 
it once and lost nearly every colony it 
was given to. I know it was my fault, for 
I burned the candy slightly. But it is not 
easy for the average person to make hard 
candy, and he should never try unless he 
has a reliable thermometer and a table of 
temperatures for atmospheric pressures, 
and he must know the atmospheric press- 
ure when he makes the candy. 

It is so much easier to feed soft candy, 
and so much safer. This is the way to do 
it. First, try a small amount to determine 
the proper ration between candy and 
sugar used. Use from 5 to 6 ounces of hon- 
ey to a pound of XXXX sugar. Heavy 
honey demands less sugar than thinner 
honey. If the amount needed is 54% ounces 
of sugar, then place in a kettle 55 ounces 
of honey and set on the stove. Weigh out 
ten pounds of the sugar. Let the honey 
heat almost to the boiling point or until it 
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is very thin. Put in half the sugar and 
stir till all is cream. Add half the remain- 
ing sugar and again stir. It is well at this 
point to slide the kettle to a less hot part 
of the stove to avoid any burning. When 
the mixture is uniform, add some more 
sugar. By this time the mixture is too 
thick to stir, but one can turn it over 
with a heavy spoon rotating the kettle as 
this is done so that all parts next the bot- 
tom of the kettle be lifted. Now remove 
kettle from stove and add the last pound 
of sugar and work it in until all is uni- 
form. Run the amount you wish to feed to 
a colony into a candy box or shoe box and 
it will stiffen up and become almost solid. 
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If the box is not full eut down the sides. 
Place this over the hole in the inner cover, 
or right over the top-bars, in which case 
hurlap sacks should be packed about it. 
The packing is really desirable anyway. 
When placed over the top-bars one should 
first cover the candy completely with a 
good wrapping paper and then open up a 
place in the paper three or four inches 
across. Place the box of candy right over 
the cluster. The bees will gradually eat up 
into the box. The next spring you will not 
find the box empty for even if the candy 
is gone there will be some combs in the 
box. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 





The Acid Smoke Box 


CHAS. E. PHILLIPS 


A Satisfactory Method of Driv- 
ing Bees Out of Supers 
or Hives 


For nine years I have used carbolie acid 
in one form or another as a repellant for 
bees and none of the methods were en- 
tirely satisfactory until I called my drug 
knowledge into use. Carbolie acid is real 
ly an organie alcohol in concentrated 
form. In order to get it into the best state 
of volatility it is essential to reduce it 
with volatile solution such as alcohol, the 
cheaper form being wood alcohol. It is 
also necessary that the thinning solution 
be a solvent of the acid. 

At this point my first experience should 
be told to safeguard others from pain- 
ful results. From one of the journals, I 
read that the acid should be reduced with 
a given quantity of water, shaken well 
and cloths the size of the hive body sat 
urated and laid across the frames. In dip- 
ping the cloths into the solution my hands 
became wet. Presently my fingers began to 
sting, especially the backs, where the 
skin is tender. When I examined the solu- 
tion I found what I should have known, 
that water and acid would not stay in 
solution, the acid settling to the bottom. 
Needless to say, I made haste to get a 
mixture of bicarbonate of soda and water 
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Fig. 1.—-19¥ pounds of bees on Sept. 18, 1934. 


which neutralized the acid. Nevertheless 
the epidermis peeled off later. 

This experience caused me to devise a 
method that would keep my hands from 
coming in contact with the acid and this 
resulted in using, as a container for the 
acid, an aluminum shaker in the mouth 
of a bottle such as my wife uses to sprin- 
kle the clothes before ironing. 

The next failure in repelling the bees 
came on the cool days. This fact plainly 
called for the administration of heat and 
I set about to use what every beekeeper 
has—a smoker. 
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For the last three years I have used the 


acid smoke box which is shown in the 
illustration, inverted, on edge, resting 
against a hive in the immediate fore- 


ground. The construction of the box is as 
follows: First, construct the rim, viz., 
front, back, and two sides of 54x5 lumber. 
This, of course, should be about the size 
of a regular hive lid. Next nail a trip of 
%”"x%” right around the inside, keeping 
it one inch from the edge. This %4” strip 
will then rest on top of the hive body 
in position. Next a piece of fine 
wireeloth, such as 


when 
a milk strainer, being 
either copper or brass, should be tacked 








The acid smoke box is tipped up against the adjoining hive. 


” 


on the upper side of the %” strips inside 
the rim. After this is done, a hole should 
be eut in the center of one of the end sec- 
tions of such a shape that the smoker noz- 
zle will fit snugly. A piece of galvanized 
iron should be attached with a serew or 
rivet so that the hole may be closed. Last- 
lv nail on the lid, making the box as tight 
as possible. It is important that the box 


be air-tight as far as the woodwork is 
coneerned. 
Now for the solution: In the warmer 


part of the season a mixture of carbolic 
acid, aleohol and water, in equal parts, 
mixed in the order mentioned, will be ef- 
fective, but in the early spring or fall, 
use only acid and aleohol in the propor 
of three of aleohol to 
ounce of chemically pure carbolie acid. 
Shake three or four dashes of the solution 
on the sereen while holding it on a slant, 
then place on the hive immediately and 
give not more than four good strong puffs 
of smoke. Here, again, caution should be 
used not to smoke too fast in order to give 
the bees time to move out, otherwise many 


tion ounces one 
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will be killed. Give four puffs, then wait 
a while and repeat. It will be seen that 
the %” rim will keep the sereen from 
touching any of the frames, which is an ad- 
vantage over the old cloth method. Again, 
the box should not be dropped on since the 
solution may be jarred onto the frames. 

The acid smoke box may be used very 
effectively in the removal of supers or 
to drive the entirely out of the 
hive. 

At this point I find it hard to separate 
the foregoing from caging bees, one of 


bees 


which can be seen in the dummy hive. The 
should be made to fit the empty 
hive body. The bottom has 
a galvanized iron slide with 
a loop handle projecting at 
the entrance. The photo 
shows a little block set on 
end in the loop. After the 
are all the 
may be closed by drawing 
forward. The parent colony 
should be placed in front 
of the dummy with the en- 
trance reversed. If caging is 
done to save the bees from 
the two entrances 
should be bridged and the 
upper part of the cage al- 
lowed fresh air to which the 
bees will rush, 

Fig. 1 shows one colony 
caged on Sept. 13. The empty cage weighs 
101%4 pounds, bees and all weighed 29% 
pounds. Figuring 5000 bees to the pound, 
this totals 97,500 bees. This colony was 
not at the peak of its strength, as the 
time of the year indicates. It was con- 
fined to the eage for five and a half days, 
fed heavily on sugar syrup and released 
on empty drawn combs containing no pol- 
len. 

Why All This Worry About Pollen 

Substitutes? 

Of course, no beekeeper would think of 
doing the eccentric thing I did, but this 
made me east aside the 
thought of pollen substitutes. From Sep- 
tember 18 on, very little pollen could be 
had and the bees had to get along until 
spring with plenty of syrup and nothing 
else. What about this year’s production? 
Well, they just stepped out and made 140 
pounds and beat every other colony of the 
remaining four. Tt’s the one without the 
overeoat, in the back row. It wintered as 
you see it. 

St. Catharines, Ontario, 


eage 


bees in, eage 
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The Bee Paradise of America 


E. R. ROOT 


Now Little More Than a 
Dream of Past Glory 


Thirty-five years ago I wrote up what 
I then described 
America. It was located in Uvalde County, 


as the bee paradise of 


Texas. Nearly every one kept bees, in 
fact, the talk at the hotel where I stopped 
was not about farm crop but about bees. 
The sources of honey then were mesquite, 
guajilla (pronounced wauhea, accent on 
second syllable), catsclaw and horsemint. 
These all grew on unimproved land. At 
that time mesquite was the dependable 
and main source of a good table honey. 
Agriculture had not yet started and there 
were thousands of acres of just as good 
bee territory in the counties adjacent. 

Guajilla, a nearly water white honey, 
blended with mesquite and catsclaw, made 
a fine table honey for which there was a 
ready market. When the sourees began to 
yield, honey came so fast that swarming 
practically ceased and it was up to the 
beekeepers to get the honey off as fast as 
it eame. There were thousands of acres of 
just as good bee territory with no bees. 
What a snap! A warm country and a hon 
ey flora that came every year without 
fail. It surely was a bee man’s paradise. 

Twenty years later I came back to the 
county of Uvalde. I could hardly find bees 
or a beekeeper. The mesquite had been up- 
rooted and burned. The land was cleared 
and agricultural crops had taken its place. 

Now that thirty-five years have elapsed 
the situation for the beekeeper has not 
improved. 

Drouth, followed by successive drouths, 
has changed the picture. The mesquite, 
and there are yet thousands of acres of it 
further west, for some reason does not 
yield nectar as formerly. Various causes 
are assigned, drouth, blight or insects that 
kill the blossoms just as they begin to 
form. Mesquite does yield some honey yet, 
but not 1s it did a third of a century ago. 
Guajilla and where they are 
present, still vield honey but not regularly 
every year. 

Shortly after I arrived at San Antonio 
I ran across J. A. Simmons of Sabinal, 
Texas, near Uvalde, the erstwhile paradise 


catselaw, 














J. A. Simmons, of Sabinal, Texas, who supplies 
chain stores with his honey. He owns and op- 
erates 1400 colonies. 


of bees. He is one of the few beekeepers 
left. He has over 1400 colonies of bees and 
nearly a thousand acres of land. The bees, 
divided up into 13 apiaries, are scattered 
in four counties. 

I asked Mr. Simmons if his territory 
was a bee paradise now. “A good ways 
from it,” he replied, “but I did get enough 
honey to buy a truck to haul 70,000 
pounds of honey to market this year, the 
first fair year of honey production I have 
had for some time.” The rains this winter 
gave him hope of a good season in 1936. 

Mr. Simmons, as will be seen from the 
wording on the truck, is engaging in pack- 
ing and bottling honey for the San An- 
tonio stores. He is supplying several 
chain stores here. 

San Antonio, Texas 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

JAMES F. THOMSON, Commissioner. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 

A. C. Carton, Director. 

Don P. Barrett, Chief Apiary Inspection. 
Rules and Regulations Covering Importation of 
Bees on Combs or Used Beekeeping Equipment 

into Michigan. 
No. 607. 

Due to the fact that during recent years there 
is an increasing trend in the shipment of bees 
into Michigan on combs, in order to safeguard 
the fruit, seed and beekeeping industries of the 
state against possible further spread or re-in 
fection of a brood disease of the honeybee, 
known as American foulbrood, into areas now 
clean or in which the disease is now under con- 
trol, it is necessary to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations governing the issuance of permits. 

Attention is called to Act No. 26, Public Acts 
of 1935, particularly to Section 13 of said Act, 
which is as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, cor- 
poration, or transportation company to bring 
into this state any bees on combs, used hives or 
other used apiary appliances from any other 
states or other countries without first having 
received a permit so to do from the commis 
sioner of agriculture, which will be issued only 
upon satisfactory proof that said bees and used 
beekeeping appliances are free from disease. 
Said permit must be attached to shipment con- 
taining bees or goods so transported: Provided, 
however, That common carriers may transport 
bees and apiary appliances through this state 
if the shipment originated outside of this state 
and is destined for some point outside of it. 

Now, therefore, I, James F. Thomson, under 
authority conferred upon me as Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the State of Michigan, under 
and by virtue of the provisions of Act No. 26, 
Publie Acts of 1995, do hereby forbid the trans- 
portation of bees on combs, used hives or other 
used apiary appliances into the State of Michi 
gan from any other state or country except by 


permit from me, which shall be issued only 
after the following rules and regulations have 
been agreed to and complied with by the owner 


or shipper of said bees or 
pliances 

I. A health certificate issued on the basis of 
a recent inspection made by the official state 
Inspection Service of the State of origin stating 
that the apiary or apiaries from which the bees 
or used beekeeping appliances came have been 
duly inspected and are free of American foul- 
brood must accompany the request for permits 
to ship into Michigan. 

If. The owner must furnish the Michigan 
State Apiary Inspector information as to where 
said bees and equipment will be located in 
Michigan. Information must include county, 
township and section number or name of owner 
of farm if unable to furnish section number. 

Ill. The owner agrees to notify the State 
Apiary Inspector, Department of Agriculture, 
Lansing, Michigan, within 48 hours after the 
bees or equipment arrive in Michigan. 

IV. The owner agrees to pay to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture all charges involved for 
special inspection to be made as soon as possi- 
ble after the bees or equipment are located in 
Michigan. Provided, also that if it is deter- 
mined by the State Apiary Inspector that sub 
sequent inspections are necessary at a later date, 
the owner agrees to pay the charges of one ad 
ditional inspection. The charges for these in 
spections shall be at the rate of $5.00 per day 
for each inspector and at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile in going to and returning from such 
inspection, either from Lansing or from the lo 
cation of the nearest assigned inspector. 

Any bees on combs or beekeeping equipment 
mported into the State of Michigan in violation 
of section 13 of Act No. 26, Public Acts of 
1935, or the rules and regulations promulgated 


used beekeeping ap 
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herewith are subject to quarantine and the 
owner or shippers are subject to such penalties 
as provided by Section 18, Act No. 26, Public 
Acts of 1935. 

These rules and regulations shall be effective 
on and after January 1, 1936. All previous rul- 
ings and regulations that may be found in con- 
flict 


with these rulings and regulations are 
hereby annulled. 
IN WIT'NESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 


set my hand and affixed the official seal of the 
Department of Agriculture at my office, City of 
Lansing, this third day of January, nineteen 
hundred thirty-six. 
(Signed) JAMES F. THOMSON, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

James F. Thomson, Commissioner. 
BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 

A. C. Carton, Director. 

Barrett, Chief of Apiary Inspection. 
IMPORTERS’ AGREEMENT 
I eet ene een ere ee ee of 
County of 
do hereby 
contained in Michigan State Department of Ag- 
riculture Special Apiary Ruling No. 607 pertain 
ing to the Importation of Bees on Combs or 
Used Beekeeping Equipment into Michigan in 
consideration of the fact I am granted permit 
SD TGS gets ose cee Beer 


Don P. 


Michigan 
List location of each apiary below: 


into 


County Township Section No. Farm Owner. 
reaee ae canen ee 
eee 
Family Reunion Cake or Honey Walnut 
Layers 


2% cups Pillsbury’s Sno Sheen cake 
flour, 4 teaspoon baking powder, 44 tea- 
spoon salt, 4% cup shortening, %4 cup sug- 
ar, 4% cup honey, *%4 cup water, 1 cup chop- 
ped English walnut meats, 4 egg whites. 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt togeth- 
er. Cream shortening; add sugar gradual- 
ly; beat well. Dissolve honey in water. 
Add sifted dry ingredients alternately 
with honey and water, to creamed mix- 
ture; beat well. Add nutmeats. Beat egg 
whites stiff but not dry; cut and fold into 
batter. Bake in greased pans, lined with 
waxed paper, in moderate oven. Cool. Put 
layers together and cover top of cake with 
honey butter icing. Temperature, 375°. 
Time, 30 minutes. Makes 2 9-inch layers. 


Honey Butter Icing 


2 tablespoons butter, 4 cup honey, 2 
cups sifted confectioner’s sugar, few 


grains salt. Cream or top milk, as needed. 
butter and together; add 
sugar gradually. Beat well after each od 
dition to keep icing soft and smooth. Add 
salt. Add cream or milk, as needed, to 
modke spreading consistency. Teing should 
be quite soft, 


Cream honey 
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From the Field of Experience 





FUELS FOR THE BEE SMOKER 


Good Smoker Fuel May Save Time and 
Stings 


There are times 
with 


without 


when one may work 
protecting veil and 
rule, however, one 


bees minus a 
smoke. As a 
works with greater ease and sense of se- 
curity when a good supply of smoke is 
easily available. 

Many types of fuel have been used. In 
fact, 
a favorite kind. The loeality and the ease 


each beekeeper seems to recommend 


with which such fuel may be obtained are 
influencing factors. Some prefer ground 


up corn eobs or old rags. Others recom- 

















Gunny sacks dipped in chemical solution make 
good fuel. 


mend hard wood or planer shavings. Rot 
ten wood makes excellent smoke but burns 
out too rapidly. 

Clean old overalls excellent 
fuel that burns steadily for a long period. 
secured 
very cheaply. This makes very good fuel. 
Where dry pine needles are easily avail- 


make an 


In some localities, peat may be 


able, as in certain parts of the South, bee- 
keepers make good use of them for this 
purpose. 

Still other beekeepers prefer to use a 
type of fuel which has been treated with 
some chemical. Clean cotton rags dipped 
in a saltpeter solution make a fuel which 
furnishes a supply of smoke and 
does not burst into flame. The solution is 
made by adding one tablespoon of salt- 
peter to one gallon of water. The rags are 
dipped, wrung out lightly and allowed to 
dry. Rags thus treated ignite very easily. 


good 


A season’s supply of excellent smoker 
fuel may be made in a short time using 


old gunny sacks as material. These are 


rolled loosely, tied at regular intervals, 
and eut into convenient lengths. These 


rolls will ignite more readily if the ends 
are dipped in the above mentioned salt 
peter solution. 

Numerous beekeepers like to use greasy 
waste. This ignites readily, burns well, 
furnishing a strong, subduing smoke and 
once lighted, is really hard to extinguish. 
A steady supply of this waste is usually 
available for the asking around garages 
and machine shops. If a supply is kept on 
the premises it should be stored in a metal 
from build- 
result of 


eontainer, preferably 


ings, as it 


away 
may take fire as a 
spontaneous combustion. 

The writer likes to use the rags obtain- 
ed from printing shops. These inky rags, 
which have been used to clean printing 
presses and job machines, make a most 
steady, pungent, and 
never bursting into flame. These may be 
collected at intervals through the 
and stored for use. These, too, should bi 
stored in a metal container.—Benj. Niel 
Nebraska. 

[We use greasy waste for smoker fuel 
in the Root Company apiaries and like it 
very much. As Mr. Nielsen states, it should 
be kept in a metal container to avoid pos- 
sible trouble from spontaneous combus 
Editor. ] 


satisfactory smoke 


year 


sen, Aurora, 


tion. 





“PLEASE PASS THE HONEY” 


Using Honey Instead of Sugar as Sweeten- 
ing Agent Pleases the Children 





Several years ago when my oldest son 
was a small baby, he developed a severe 
cough. It seemed he just could not raise 
the phlegm that was choking him. I called 
the doctor, and to my surprise was advised 
to give him a little honey on the end of a 
spoon, Needless to say, the honey eut the 
phlegm and baby was soon breathing eas- 
ier. 

Now I am using honey in recipes calling 
for sugar, replacing one-third of the sugar 
with honey. I find my cakes staying fresh 
longer, having a finer texture and a de- 
licious flavor. 

For cooking 


dried fruits and fresh 
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fruits, I use the same proportions. In cus- 
tard and pumpkin pies it is especially ap- 
plicable, for they can be made sweeter 
than usual without the danger of being 
watery. 

Here are several recipes I wish you 
would try. My boys eall the first Taffy 
Apples, and it is their favorite luncheon 
dessert: 

Taffy Apples 
* eup sugar, 44 cup honey, 4% cup water, 
pinch of salt, 4 marshmallows. Peel apples 


4 medium sized apples, 


und remove core, leaving the apple whole. 
While doing this bring suzar and water 
to boiling point. Add salt, and place ap 
ples in syrup. Boil until the apples are ten- 
der, turning if necessary. Do not allow 


Oo 
al 
Sc 


them to cook to pieces. As soon as they 
ure tender lift the apples to sherbet 
glasses with a fork and stuff with the 
marshmallows. The heat from the apple 
will cause the marshmallow to soften and 
become light and fluffy, oozing out over 
the apple. To the syrup left in the pan, 
add the honey and continue to cook until 
the syrup falls in heavy drops from the 
side of the testing spoon. Pour over the 
upple and marshmallow. When cool the 
syrup will be like jelly and I am sure you 
will find the whole a delicious dessert. 
Serves four. 

A custard may be served as a pie by 
baking the following in an unbaked pie 
shell, or as is. 


Custard with Honey—3 eggs lightly 
beaten, 1 pint milk, pinch of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, 1 tablespoonful honey, 1 
teaspoonful vanilla or 4% teaspoon nut- 
meg. Add sugar and honey to eggs and 
blend lightly. Add flavoring and salt and 
milk. Stir until sugar is dissolved. Bake 
in a moderate oven (325° F.), until a 
knife inserted in the center of custard 
comes out clean. 

Honey Doughnuts—% cup sugar, 4% cup 
honey, 2 tablespoonfuls butter, 2 eggs, % 
cup milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, % teaspoon nutmeg, 3 
cups pastry flour. Cream sugar, honey and 
butter. Add eggs and beat until creamy. 
Sift dry ingredients and add alternately 
with milk, beating thoroughly. Roll out to 
one-fourth inch thickness on well floured 
board or pastry cloth and cut with dough- 
nut cutter. Fry in fat heated to 370°. As 
honey earamelizes at a lower temperature 
than sugar, these doughnuts will have a 
crispy and a soft center. When brown on 
one side turn and brown the other side. It 
should take about two minutes to fry 
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doughnuts. Drain and put on brown paper 
to drain again. Sprinkle with sugar, either 
powdered or granulated, before serving. 
Honeyed Carrots—6 medium tender ecar- 
rots, 1 tablespoonful butter, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls honey, 1 teaspoonful salt. Scrape car- 
rots and cook until tender in salted water. 
When tender drain, Dot with butter and 
drizzle the honey all over the carrots. 
Place over the fire again and simmer until 
the butter is melted. Turn each carrot un- 
til it is well covered with the syrup and 
serve hot with the meat course.—Mabel 
Tusing Griffith, Plymouth, Indiana. 





MOVING BEES WITHOUT SCREENS 


This Method Saves Time and Does Not 
Make Bees Cross 

Recently I had rather an unusual ex- 
perience when moving a fifty-colony yard 
of bees to a new location. Sometimes bee- 
keepers seem to make a great deal of un- 
necessary work for themselves. When IL 
first started keeping bees it was a slow, 
painful job to move many colonies to a 
new location, at least the way I did it, 
und | faithfully followed instructions as 
given in the bee journals and text books. 

We used to fasten the bottom to the 
hive body with crate staples, crate the 
super to the hive body, if we happened to 
have one on the colony, tack a moving 
screen on top, and either screen the en- 
trance or close it some other way. By the 
time we had the bees crated and were 
ready to load the truck we had them about 
aus cross as it is possible to make them. 
They resented the jarring when crating 
and the unnecessary confinement in their 
hives. If any managed to escape, they 
were furious and it was just as well to 
have on a bee veil when moving them. 
After the bees were placed in the new lo- 
cation it was a disagreeable task to re- 
move the crating staples and one was sure 
to get many stings before the job was 
done. 

Next we used a moving screen, which 
could be placed either over or under the 
hive. It stayed on without any nailing and 
was a big improvement. All that was nec- 
essary was to remove either the cover or 
bottom board and put the moving screen 
in place. 

Now we don’t use screens nor crating 
staples. Whenever it is necessary to do 
any moving all we need is a smoker and 
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bee veils. We prefer a cool, cloudy day, 
but any time the bees are not flying is 
quite suitable. The truck should have a 
stake rack so that the bees will get plenty 
of ventilation. 

One clear, cool morning last May we 
had a fifty-colony apiary to move. The 
day gave every indication of warming up 
very quickly. All colonies were in double 
brood chambers. We puffed a little smoke 
into the entrance of each colony before 
placing them on the truck. Sufficient 
smoke should be used to keep them quiet 
until the load is on. Very few bees will 
fly when the truck is moving, but be sure 
to keep going as it is poor policy to stop 
on the road and leave bees flying around 
where they may frighten passing motor- 
ists. 

The new location was in the center of 
several acres of swamp willows, which 
were in full bloom. When we arrived with 
the load some colonies had a small cluster 
of bees outside the hive but these soon 
went in. By the time we had half the 
hives unloaded a few bees were flying 
from the colonies not yet unloaded. Ima- 
gine our surprise to see these workers 
loaded with pollen coming back in a short 
time to the colonies still on the truck. 
There were very few cross bees and a 
minimum of smoke was used in unload- 
ing. Stray bees were readily accepted by 
any colony. 

It is now several years since we have 
used screens and staples when moving 
colonies. Why not try it this way? It 
works.—A. E. Hogarth, Tara, Ontario. 





MORE ABOUT FERMENTED HONEY 
Nebraska Beekeeper Unable to Determine 
Cause of His Honey Getting That Way 

| Following the publication of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s letter, 1935, a 
suggestion was made that the trouble may 
have been caused by fermented nectar in 
frosted blossoms. To this suggestion Mr. 
Baxter makes the following reply.—Ed. ] 

The fermented honey I had came almost 
wholly, if not entirely, from the yellow 
sweet clover. This did not come into blos- 
som until near the middle of June, that is, 
not enough to amount to anything. So far 
as 1 know, a frost after the first of June 
has never happened in this country. It 
impossible that this could have 
been caused by frosty bloom. We did have 
a very cold and rainy and late spring, but 


page 727, December, 


seems 
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I’m certain there was no frost after sweet 
clover came into bloom. And about the 
only thing the bees worked on before 
sweet clover was dandelion, which was 
consumed in brood rearing. 

I wouldn’t be surprised if frozen nectar 
did ferment, and it may be that the nectar 
in the blossoms actually did ferment be- 
fore the bees gathered it. I don’t know. I 
talked with a sorghum maker today and 
he told me that frozen cane if allowed to 
thaw out first would not cook down into 
sorghum, but would simply boil over the 
edges of the pan. It would not thicken. 
Freezing somehow changed its nature, and 
it would seem logical to apply the same 
rule to the thickening or ripening of frost- 
ed nectar into honey by the bees. Cer- 
tainly it did not thicken like it ought to 
until after the dry weather in July set in. 
But I can’t for the life of me see how it 
could have come from frosted blossoms. 

A few years ago we had our potato 
vines frozen down twice in May. The last 
freeze came the night before Decoration 
Day, but we didn’t have any trouble with 
fermented honey that year. We have seen 
a very little capped honey fermenting oc- 
easionally in past years, but never any 
thing like last season.—Leroy F. Baxter, 
Blair, Nebraska. 





REMOVING BEES FROM CELLARS 


March 15 Is Considered About the Right 
Time for Northern Indiana 


Notwithstanding the orthodox theory 
handed down to us during past years, our 
experience indicates that cellar-wintered 
bees should be set out early and not left 
until the flowers bloom in the spring. In 
fact, in the latitude of northern Indiana 
they should be removed from the cellar as 
soon after March 15 as weather conditions 
will permit. When the temperature out- 
side becomes warmer than that inside, 
moisture condenses within the hives, the 
bees become restless and weak colonies 
often perish. It is true that queens usually 
begin laying as soon as taken from the 
cellar, but so long as there is little or no 
brood and a rather low outside tempera- 
ture, say, 20 or 30° F., apparently no harm 
is done to any except very weak colonies 
which probably would die if left inside. It 
is preferable to set them out on a day 
when the temperature is above 50 degrees 
with no wind. Otherwise, it is better to 
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remove them when the thermometer regis- 
ters 10°. With temneratures be- 
tween 40° and 50°, when bees are set out 
of the cellars, they are apt to fly out and 
not be able to get into their 
hives.—-E. 8S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


below 


may back 

{When we wintered our bees in a cellar 
we found that the first week in April was 
a good time to remove them, provided 
they were quiet up until that time.—Edi- 
tor. | 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


Mr. 
looks good but for our winter retail trade 
a small (240 pounds) tank, kept at the end 
of the kitchen cabinet, the tank having a 
honey gate, the opening to which is one 
much inside (bottom) of the 
tank, is very handy. The honey is kept 
liquid and if customers bring their con- 
tuiners we ean fill them quickly. 

When first starting selling honey at a 


3abek’s filler for small containers 


below the 


wayside stand we put our honey up in 8- 
ounce, 12-ounce and 16-ounece jars, pints 
and quarts. We did not think it wise to 
make too drastic a change and so we first 
dropped the the 12-ounce, 
then the 16-ounce, and sold the pints and 
quarts only. We lost but two customers 
the whole summer by not having smaller 
glasses. A little sales talk (make it short) 
will econvinee them they are losing money 


8-ounee, then 


by buying small glasses. 
About 
transferring them to brood cells—did any- 


worker bees earrying eggs or 
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one ever see them do it? Mr. Earl Doug- 
las’ experience, page 94, February, looks 
well--just suspicious—not convincing. The 
claim that those eggs were transferred is 
like the Seoteh verdict “not proven.” 
“There are a lot of things that do not go 
by rule; 
There’s a powerful lot of knowledge 
That you never get at college; 
There are heaps of things you never learn 
at school.” 
For 


to learn 


instance: It took us a long time 
that bees will store as much 
honey if the supers are placed on top in- 
stead of down on the queen excluder. Just 
think of the heavy work we fellows were 
doing when lifting up those heavy supers 
to insert the empty one at the bottom. 
The argument that the bees that brought 
in the honey would waste a lot of valuable 
time climbing to the top supers looked so 
reasonable that we all spent our valuable 
time doing that hard job. Then it struck 
us that probably the old bees just pass the 
nectar to the giddy young things too green 
to know the mean trick played on them, 
and they carry it to the top super. Now no 
one except some old hardhead thinks of 
lifting all those heavy supers. 

The article on page 95, re the Crystal 
Palace, London, England, is interesting. 
Thank you, Mr. Coldwells. In 1886 the In- 
and Colonial Exhibition, commemo- 
rating the jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, was held 
in this glass palace. The Ontario Beekeep 


dian 





Mr. and Mrs. Chas. S. Kinzie, of Arlington, California, are two of the most enthusiastic boosters of 
honey in California. Here they are with their prize-taking exhibit at the Los Angeles County Fair, 
held in Pomona, California. 
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ers’ Association had been organized two 
years. Mr. W. A. Couse of Streetsville, was 
the secretary. I understand that Mr. 
Couse and Mr. M. B. Holmes of Athens, 
are the only survivors of the charter mem- 
bers. We were asked to send Canadian 
honey. Mr. D. A. Jones, Mr. 8. Corneil, 
and Mr. 8. T. Pettit, father of Morley 
Pettit, were our commissioners, and took 
charge of the large exhibit. The writer 
sent a large shipment of comb honey. Ev- 
ery package of the Canadian honey went 
through without a break. On account of 
the light color of the honey it attracted a 
good deal of attention and at the close of 
the exhibition was sold for a large price. 
After the exhibition we received a large 
diploma and a copy of a famous painting. 

We received notice that owing to the 
fact that some of our honey had graced 
the queen’s table, we had the privilege of 
using on our stationery, “Purveyor to the 
Royal Family.”—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, 
Ontario, 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

The winter that promised to be so mild, 
with all the signs backing up that prom- 
ise, hus deliberately turned right-about 
face, and is handing us the longest cold 
spell, and the de epest snow in many years, 
lf the hay and grain grow as tall next 
summer, as the snow is deep this winter, 
we’ll have a bumper crop, believe me. The 
banks of snow plowed out along the high- 
way, in places are good six feet high. 
Does that make you folk wintering in the 
sunny South shiver, and give thanks for 
having escaped such a rigorous winter? 

If bees come through alive—wintered 
out-of-doors, of course—it will be the deep 
snow that will prove their saving. I’m only 
afraid that pessimistic man, who prated 
that bees could not do well so far north, 
will be able to wag his wise (?) old head 
and say, “I told you so!”—the meanest, 
most aggravating thing a man can say. 

Since reading the last Gleanings, I tried 
to figure out just how many months bees 
are confined to their hives, in this dis- 
trict. We pack them securely in October, 
or should do so, and until early in April 
they dare not venture forth. We try to 
keep snow over the entrances to keep them 
in, for should they fly too early, they drop 
in the snow or ice and are too chilled to 
rise again. Straw and chaff scattered 
about helps a bit, but big losses result. 
That means from five and a half to six 
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months’ imprisonment 
l’ll admit. 

I’m wondering if northern-bred bees are 
hardier than those southern-bred ones. Va- 
rious grains and potatoes from northern 
seed do best. Our boys and girls in north- 
ern climes scarce ly mind the cold winters, 


a sore handicap, 


and perhaps the same is true of bees. They 
have become acclimatized, and much har- 
dier, enured to severe weather. At any 
rate, an experiment in wintering both 
southern-bred and northern-bred bees will 
prove both interesting and educative. 

A common old belief was that bees 
bring health, wealth, and productiveness 
tu those keeping them, and isn’t it true? 
Ilealth must come from living a sane, out- 
of-door life in the sunshine. Immunity 
from rheumatism is a fine thing, and so it 
is well to start this work early in life, be 
fore that affliction has time to get a grip 
on us. Prevention in every case is easier 
than the cure. Some have asked in what 
way eating dark honey can help hay fe 
ver. I have only a bit of logical reasoning 
to give explaining my belief. Here it is: 

We require poison to counteract the ef 
fects of poison. Pollen dust is poisonous to 


those afflicted witl hay fever, so why not 
counteract this pollen by saturating the 
system with it? In honey made from the 
we get a great 
deal of this pollen in what oldtimers call- 
ed “bee bread.” 


dandelion, goldenrod, etec., 


Such dark honey is sure- 
ly charged with pollen, and in eating it 
we counteract the effects of hay fever. It 
is cheap, at any rate, so a trial will not 
cost much, and they tell me it really helps. 

So much for the health prophesied. Pro 
ductiveness must come second, for only 
through that can we attain wealth. And 
bees do help us produce more apples and 
plums, more cucumbers, more strawber- 
ries, better clover and better clover seed. 
More clover seed means better soil. This 
all tends to productiveness, and product 
iveness brings wealth, if the man on the 
job isn’t too lazy to co-operate with na- 
ture and those busy bees. 

We can get bee literature from the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Ottawa, by 
writing for it. The Department of Agricul 
ture in Washington comes one better. 
From that source comes a greatly enlarged 
film, showing the life history of the hon- 
eybee. We here in the country have only 
read about it but it gives us a thrill of 
pleasure, just the same. 

The lady mayor, of whom I wrote (or 
should I say mayoress?) has got down to 
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husiness, one of her first notable acts he- 
ing to inerease the daily wage of those 
working on relief. If the various papers 
all over the country keep asking her for 
photographs, interviews, ete., she is in 
great danger of developing swelled head, 
and there may come a day when she would 
gladly exchange jobs with Spinster Jane, 
even after an encounter with the crossest 
tvpe of “hit-and-run” bees. Bee stings do 
not eause the worst kind of swelled head. 
The swelling in this case is easier taken 


down than in the other variety, and it 
isn’t at all the same blow to our egoism. 
Wet mud works wonder on a bee sting, 


hut the variety slung in political life does 


not do as much for the one given such 
publicity. It sticks and it’s hard to get 
rid of the stain. 

This being leap vear, may I voice the 
hope that many of our public men may get 


wisdom, in other words, a woman, before 
Just think! Among the list are 
our social eredit, Mr. Aberhart; our pre- 
mier, Mr. King; our ex-premier, Mr. Ben- 
nett, and our new King Edward VITTI. All 
are great men, they tell us, but how much 
greater they might be, under the guidance 
women 


it ends. 


of a good woman. Surely there are 
hig enough to offer themselves as martyrs 
to the 
take the training of such addicts of hach 
Breaking in a hachelor 
needs be a hard job. Never broken to har- 
ness, one must expect shying at the least 
obstacle, kieking the traees, even 
but onee fed sugared words, and 


‘cause of matrimony, even to under 


eclordom. must 


over 
balking, 
gentled hy kindness, even the worst types 
Spinster Jane. 


mav he managed in time. 





The Ohio Bee Meeting 

IT was unable to be present on the open- 
ing day of this meeting, which occurred 
"8 to 380. Tt is 
that splendid talks were given hy Ohio 
heekeepers, also James T. Hambleton, of 
Washington, D. C. I’m sorry T didn’t hear 
his talk. 

On the seeond dav Llovd Gardner, a 
successful commercial heekeeper, present- 
ed the subject of “Costs in Apiary Work.” 
Mr. out a monthly 
eost sheet which ean be used by any bee 


on January reported 


Gardner has worked 
determining 

During these days of comparatively low 
honey prices it is essential that honey pro 


keeper in op rating eosts. 


dueers know definitely the cost of produe 
ing and selling honey in order to sell at a 
reasonable margin of profit, 
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Jerry Frazer, of Wheeling, W. Va., told 
how to dress up honey to make it present- 
able and appetizing to the public. Jerry 
thinks we are too eareless about the ap- 
pearance of labels and containers and I 
rather think he is right. Certainly, honey, 
nature’s oldest and choicest sweet, should 
be dressed up as attractively as are other 
foods which are outelassed by honey. 

Harold J. Clay, associate marketing spe- 
cialist, Washington, D. C., gave a talk on 
the trends in honey production. Mr. Clay 
estimates that 600,000 pounds of honey a 
vear go into Honey Crushed bread. The de- 
mand for this honey bread is growing, 
while the volume of honey produced in 
Uo. hm &, during drouth 
years. 

Dr. E. J. Dyee, of Guelph, Ontario, 
brought us helpful information concern- 
ing the processing of honey for market, 
the gist of which will appear in a future 
article in Gleanings. 

Dr. W. E. Dunham, extension specialist 
in beekeeping for Ohio, made reference to 
an adult bee disease (Nosema apis) which 
made its appearance this year in a com- 
mercial apiary near Delaware, O. Thou- 
sands of bees with distended abdomens and 
unable to fly were found crawling away 
from the entrances of hives. This occurred 
during the vellow sweet clover flow. The 


has decreased 


disease which has heen more or less preva- 
lent in Europe has not occurred to any 
great extent in the U. S. A. Dr. Dunham 
thinks it may he necessary in the future 
to do some work on adult bee diseases. 
Chas. A. Reese, state apiarist of Ohio, 
presented a report of bee inspection work 
for 1935. From a printed summary report 
distributed at the meeting covering six 
that there has been a 
disease eradication 


vears it appears 


continuous gain in 
since 1930. 

At the heekeepers’ banquet President 
F. B. Orr, after a few appropriate re- 
marks and greetings presented the toast- 
master, Prof. J. H. Diebel, a well known 
commercial beekeeper, who, in his inimit 
able manner, directed the remainder of the 
program. To eonelude the evening activi 
ties, H. H. Root, of The A. T. Root Com- 
pany, gave a motion picture reel on bee- 
keeping, similar to the one shown daily at 
the Century of Progress recently. The new 
ly elected officers of the Ohio State 
keepers’ Association are: President, W. A. 
Coulter, Columbus; Vice President, Emer- 
son Long, Conover; Secretary-Treasurer, 


W. E. Dunham, Columbus.—M. J. Deyell. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Better Late Than Never 
Bees in Missouri started off well last 
spring on maple, elm, dandelion, and fruit 
bloom. After the early spring flow heavy 
rains washed all nectar out of the bloom 
and bees were in a starving condition. 








Roy Kalthoff’s bees had a poor start but made 
a good ending. 
During May and June they made a fair 
living. All low ground that was too wet 
to farm and all stubble fields sprung up 
to smartweed and Spanish needle, which 
did not seem to yield nectar because it 
was too dry. One night about the middle 
of August a heavy rain fell and two days 
later bees started to work with a bang. 
They filled supers. Most colonies stored 
185 pounds surplus and the poorest 50 


pounds..-Roy Kalthoff, Waverly, Mo. 


eee 
How About It, Dr. Merrill? 


On reading Dr. Merrill’s article in De 
cember Gleanings, questions are raised in 
my mind which may be worth looking into. 
The article implies that large bees, with 
large honey stomachs are a desirable fea- 
ture in the beekeepers’ outfit. Now, every 
beekeeper knows that when drones are 
reared in have small 
Does it not follow that where 


small eells, we 


worker eells, we 
drones. 
workers are reared = in 
would have small workers? It is also well 
known that when a voung bee emerges 
from the cell in which it is reared, it 
leaves behind a very thin brown cocoon, 
which is not removed from the cell, but 
when the cell is used to rear another bee, 


the egg is laid inside this cocoon and the 
young bee reared in this same cell leaves 
another cocoon inside the first. This pro- 
cess must go on continuously with the con- 
tinued use of the same combs for brood 
rearing, with the result that the cells must 
necessarily be getting smaller and small 
er. If the cells are getting smaller, the 
bees are probably getting smaller, too. 
The conclusion is obvious. To raise larger 
bees, brood combs should not be used too 
long. The question is, how long may brood 
combs be used without affeeting the siz 
of the bees? Perhaps Dr. Merrill ean tell 
us something along this line, or make some 
experiments on the size of bees reared in 
very old combs, on the one hand as com- 
pared with the size of bees raised in rela 
tively new brood combs. If a colony of 
small bees is transferred to a hive with 
relatively new combs, will the size of the 
bees of the next generation be any larger 
than the original stock?—Wm. Hahman, 
Ormond Beach, Florida. 
eee 
Cyanogas for Moths 

The best stuff I have ever used to kill 
the wax worms on comb honey is Cyano- 
gas. It is quick and positive in action, its 
only objection being its poisonous effect 
on all forms of life. Cyanogas fumes are 
lighter than air, so it must be placed on 
the bottom of, or underneath the combs. 
The most convenient method is to have a 
tray the size of the supers with sides 
about two or three inches high. Have one 
side of the tray loose and to it fasten a 
false hottom. Then all one has to do is 
stack about five supers on the tray, remove 
the side and false bottom, spread on the 
false hottom about 2 te aspoons of Cyano 
gas, and replace. This ean be done while 
holding one’s breath. The gassing should 
he done outdoors or in a well ventilated 
room. Use two or three trays at a time if 
a large number of supers are to be gassed. 
One-half hour is plenty of time to leave 
the supers on. T usually wait two weeks 
after removing honev 


Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 


before gassing. 


eee 
Swarm Occupies Woodchuck Hole 

Just before Christmas I was in a piece 

of woods that fire had burned over in No- 
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vember. There was snow on the ground 
and I stepped into a hole where ground- 
hogs probably had denned, and on investi- 
gating, I found it full of honey. The bees 
were dead and I am wondering if the 
dampness from the ground or the fire kill- 
ed them. I am 71 years young and still 
learning. I never before knew bees to go 
into the ground in a locality where there 
were trees——J. T. Humphreys, Spring- 
field, West Virginia. 


Middle Winter Entrance 

[ have eliminated the wintering prob- 
lem for my loeality by learning how to 
wrap my colonies cheaply and provide a 
top entrance by the simple process of bor- 
ing a three-quarter-inch hole in the front 
of the hive four inches below the top of 
the seeond brood chamber, or food cham- 
her. Of course, I pack the top over the 
burlap with dry leaves, and entirely close 
the bottom entrance. I have had no win- 
ter losses in years and have not fed a 
pound of sugar either in fall or spring. 
Harry Lathrop, Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 


Honey Taffy 
One and one-third cups (1 can) sweet- 
ened condensed milk, one-half cup honey, 
few grains salt. Cook sweetened condens- 
ed milk, honey, and salt together in 
heavy pan. Stir over low heat until hard 
hall will form when tested in cold water. 


Cool on buttered pan. Pull until dry. 
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Stretch into long rope and cut into pieces. 
—Ruth Millard, New York. 


Clipping Queen on Comb 

On page 735, December issue, mention 
is made of clipping queens. I always clip 
with queen on the comb, waiting a favor- 
able opportunity, often without queen be- 
ing aware she has been touched. Only once 
in 15 years have I taken off a leg. Of 
course, it was a special queen, but she 
survived.—A. W. Rigler, Courtenay, B. C., 
Canada. 

eee 


Primitive Jerusalem Beekeeping 

I have only eight hives, all made by 
myself after the style of the A. I. Root 
hive. We must have ventilating opening 
both front and back of the hives, as our 
great problem in Jerusalem is the heat. 
Otherwise, the bees will be suffocating 
and hang on the outide. The nights are 
chilly so we have to take care not to chill 
the brood. This summer was a failure so 
far as honey was concerned so we have 
already started feeding. That’s a terrible 
job, but we will be finding some better 
method soon. The usual way the Arabs in 
this country have been keeping their. bees 
is in earthen jars. One can imagine what 
a job they have smoking the bees out of 
the honey combs. When we buy from the 
Arabs and transfer over to modern hives, 
we have to break the jars to get every- 
thing. Primitive, isn’t it?—Sigurd Biorn 
ess, Jerusalem, Palestine. 














An Arab with his very primitive hives. Combs have to be broken in order to get the honey out. 
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Cellar Winter- During the past few 
winters bees winter- 


ing May Be Best «4 outside have had 
for This Winter * few cleansing 

flights during mid- 
of the severity of the 
winter quite well if they 
ure populous in bees, have adequate stores 


Regardless 


winte! 
winter, colonies 


of good quality, protection, and especially 
if they get at good cleansing 
flight during the winter. Bees in the North 
have 
threes 
bound to oeceur. 


least one 
been kept in their hives for over 
months. Some winter losses are 

Colonies in prope rlv eonstructed bee ecl 
lars may fare better this winter than bees 
wintered out of doors. If such winters as 
may find it nee 


wintering methods 


this should continue we 

essary to revise our 

somewhat. Such winters as this one doubt 

less come pe riodieally, or in eyeles, but 

who knows when the cycle is due? It pays 

to always be ready for the worst winter. 
eee 


Texas State This laboratory un 
der the direction of 


Apicultural Dr. H. B. Parks, 


1S 

Laboratory at doing and has been 
doing some very 

San Antonio eareful work. One 
of the projects is 


disease resistance 


of bees. If there is any 
researeh worker whose final conelusions 
on this difficult problem can be safely ac- 
cepted, Dr. Parks is that man. There are 
other projects at this station concerning 


which we shall have more to say later. 


eee 
Why Some Elsewhere, on page 
Plants Do Not 
Yield Nectar 


as Formerly 


150 this issue, refer- 
ence is made to the 
Bee Paradise of the 
United States in the 
region of Uvalde, 
Texas, thirty-five 
years ago; of how the main source of hon- 
ev, mesquite, does not yield nectar now as 
it did then. Speculation has been rife as 
to what is the eause. Some have thought it 
was drouth, an insect, or a blight that 
kills the blossoms just when they should 
yield nectar. Dr. H. B. Parks, State Api- 
arist at San Antonio Experiment Farm, 


seouts at the idea of insects or bacteria 
blight theory. He thinks nature, like de- 
pression, goes in eyeles. As the years pass 
the gradual exhaustion of a something 
from the soil essential to the complete 
growth of the tree, plant, or shrub, is re- 
sponsible for lack of nectar. We note that 
the mesquite trees do not look as vigorous 
is in former days. Will the eyele end some- 
time? 

In support of Dr. Parks’ idea it may be 
said that the basswoods of the North do 
not vield honey as formerly. The same is 
true of white clover and sweet clover on 
old land. As Dr. C. C. Miller used to say, 
the fields may be white with blossoms but 
no nectar. 

For some strange reason sweet clover is 
disappearing from some localities where 
it formerly was abundant. In new terri 
tory on a sweet soil it thrives and yields 
nectar as of old. 


eee 
Old King Old King Cole was 
a merry old _ soul, 
Cold hut the King Cold 


we are talking about, 
chap, from the 
North Pole, from which he has been shoot 
ing his wintry blasts even into the South. 

The Senior Editor and wife arrived at 
San Antonio, Texas, on January 16. The 
temperature was 85 in the shade. It was 
so hot, indeed, that we said we were going 
back North. 

Two days thereafter Old King Cold sent 
the mereury down to 19 above in San An- 
tonio and sub-zero temperature all over 
the North. Our friends back home have 
been congratulating us in having gotten 
away from old King Cold. Oh, yeah! but 
the old chap has been with us just the 
same. 


a echeerless old comes 


Were it not for the deep and frequent 
snows all over the North, Old King Cold 
might have done a lot of damage to bees 
not properly packed. 

Those of us who have spent nearly three- 
quarters of a century among the bees, 
knowing what sub-zero temperatures long 
continued have done and may do again, 
look with no little apprehension on the 
outcome of outdoor wintered bees. We in 
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dulge the hope that so much snow will 
offset the severe drop in temperatures. 
Fight inches of snow on top of a hive 
cover and around the hives is a wonder- 
ful help to colonies otherwise packed. If 
the snow is deep enough, even unpacked 
colonies may be able to survive in spite 
of King Cold. 

In the meantime bee package men of 
the South better be ready to take care of 
a big demand for bees this spring. There 
will be no need to eut prices, even if it be 
done legally under the agreement, because 
there may not be bees enough to supply 
the demand. 


eee 
The Immunity While we are, of 
eourse, in favor of 
Danger having competent 
or scientific men 
work on the problem of developing a 


resistant to 
\merican foulbrood if that be possible, 
there is real danger during the progress 
of this work that individual beekeepers 
will elaim that they have and have had 
such a strain and will resist the efforts of 
the bee inspector to clean up. 

We are firmly of the opinion that the 
representative of the law should be the 
to decide whether there-is a resistant 
strain before him and aet accordingly. If 
in doubt, he could save the queen or even 


strain of bees immune or 


one 


the colony, the same to be placed in an 
isolated locality and kept under observa- 
tion. 

There are plenty of beekeepers who on 
the slightest pretext will hinder the bee 
inspector in his work. One may see in this 
immunity talk a balk the in- 
spector. 

We once thought we had a colony that 
could clean up foulbrood. It did do that 
very thing that season. A sample piece of 


chanee to 


infeeted brood from this colony was sent 
Back eame the report 
showing American foulbrood. We went 
hack to the colony to treat and lo! and be- 
hold- not a cell of foulbrood—not even a 
trace of an odor was discernible. The hole 
the infected brood was cut was 
filled with new comb and subsequently 
healthy brood. The colony remained clean 
all that summer and fall. The queen win- 
tered over, the colony started out well, 
but, later, developed into one of the worst 
eases of American foulbrood we ever had. 

Our Ohio State Bee Inspector Reese, to 
whom information was given of this sup- 


to Washington. 


whe nee 
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posed immune colony, said he had seen 
other cases like it, but invariably if it is 
a real case of American foulbrood, it will 
break out the following season as a very 
bad case. 

It should remembered that a good 
honey flow will check and stop European 
foulbrood and may check or cover up for 
the time being all traces of American foul- 
brood. 

We have come to the conclusion 
that if a colony onee shows American foul- 
doomed and it is better to 
act accordingly rather than let it hang 
over till the next season carrying the dan- 
ger of infecting all other colonies near by. 


be 


now 


brood, it is 


eee 
Condition of As we go to press 
B d reports from practi- 
ees an eally all northern 
Honey Market ‘t#tes and Canada 
indicate the possi- 


bility of some loss of bees wintered out- 
doors, due to long confinement and poor 
stores. In a few spots bees had a partial 
flight in January, but in most of the North 
bees have not flown since November. Bees 
in cellars appear to be wintering quite 
well, although colder than 
usual. 

Honey in most of the country is being 
rapidly cleaned up and the market in gen- 
eral has a slightly stronger tone. 


eellars are 


eee 
The Delicious Porsn't the mere 
nime of this eake 
Honey Walnut make our mouths 


water? Yes, and the 
interesting fact is 
that this cake is being sponsored by the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills over Pillsbury’s ra- 
dio programs comprising 47 stations on 
two national networks. Millions of house- 
wives are told to watch for this delicious 


cake 


Layer Cake 


at their local bakeries and grocery 
stores. Bakers are coming to realize that 
the word honey helps to sell cakes (and 
bread as well), also that honey adds a 
distinetive and delicious flavor as well 
as keeping qualities. 

Beekeepers who are ealled upon to sup- 
ply honey for this Honey Walnut Layer 
Cake should see to it that the finest fla- 
vored honey obtainable is furnished. Also, 
if beekeepers are sold out of honey it will 
pay them to locate the necessary amount 
so that the baker’s interest in using hon- 
ey may continue. 
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Due credit should be given the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute for getting the bak- 
ing companies started in using honey in a 
large way. 

In one instance twenty-two letters were 
required to bring a favorable response 
from a nationally known baking company, 
but when a response did come it resulted 
in large amounts of honey being used. 

The recipe for this Honey Walnut Layer 
Cake is found on page 151 in this issue. 


eee 
Importance of Commercial bee- 
keepers know, as a 
E li . Di Pp ? 
xp icit 1rec- rule, how to put 


tions for Instal]-P2¢*#ges of bees in- 
to hives. Chances 


are they do not read 
directions for hiv- 
ing packages that should, and usually do, 
accompany the shipments. However, the 
average small beekeeper and especially 
the beginner does not know how to in- 
stall package bees properly. 

For this reason detailed directions for 
installing or hiving packages should be 
pasted on each shipment of bees. Further- 
more, these directions should be so plain 
that no beekeeper can possibly misunder- 
stand them. 

Obviously it is difficult, due to the vary- 
ing conditions of bees on arrival, also the 
weather, to prepare directions that will 
meet all conditions. Shippers have been 
trving out various methods of sending the 
queens in the bee shipping cages with the 


ing Packages 


hees. Some ship queens in dry cages while 
eandied with 
attendant bees. The time is doubtless near 


others send them in cages 
at hand when all packages will be sent in 
standard sized cages, with standard meth 
ods of caging queens, and, it is hoped, 
standard directions for putting bees into 
hives. This should simplify the entire pro 
cedure and should result in a minimum loss 
of bees and queens and the maximum crop 
of honey. 


It is doubtful if all 
Package Bee northern beekeepers 
and Queen 
Shippers Have 


Their Problems 


who order packages 
and queens realize 
the amount of plan 
ning, hard work and 
nervous energy that 
is required to pro 
duce bees and queens and to get them ship 


ped on schedule time. The weather is an 
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uncertain factor in this work. Good weath- 
er is needed to produce good queens and 
bees and to get them ready for shipment. 
Frequently a few bad days may delay a 
shipping schedule considerably and will 
disappoint beekeepers who are expecting 
their bees on certain dates. 

Buyers of packages and queens should 
make some allowance for unavoidable de- 
lays in shipments due to causes over which 
shippers have no control. On the other 
hand, shippers should make it plain to 
their customers that such d-lays must be 
reckoned with. For instance, an unusually 
late cold spell of weather may destroy 
queen cells and this in turn will make it 
impossible to ship on dates arranged pre- 
viously. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that when a cold spell prevails in 
the South similar weather is likely to oc- 
eur in the North, in which event bees could 
not be used by the buyers to the best ad 
vantage at that particular time. However, 
a cold spell that destroys queen cells also 
interferes with the further output of 
queens, because, at least 10 days are re- 
quired from the time queens emerge from 
cells until these queens are mated, laying, 
and ready to send out. 

Readers will be interested in the axcicle 
appearing in this issue (page 137) by H. 
C. Short, a shipper of many years’ experi- 
ence. His article will make clear to north- 
ern beekeepers that producing and ship 
ping bees and queens is not all sunshine. 


After a month’s res 
San An 


San Antonio 


idenee in 


International tonio and meeting 
Congress of some of the leaders 
here, we are more 
Beekeepers than ever econvineed 
that the committee 
made no mistake in seleeting this city for 


the Southern Federa 
tion of Beekeepers, the American Honey 
Producers’ League and the Ameriean Hon 
Cy Institute, to be held on 


a joint meeting of 


November 25, 


24, and 25 next. It will be a congress of 
the leaders and the best thought of the 
whole continent of North America. The 
rates for lodging at hotels are as low as 


50 eents per night and as much higher as 
wish to go. The elimate for No 
ideal 


a “hee paradise” 


one may 


vember will be and while Texas is 


not as it once was, one 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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From North, East, West and South 





* 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, January 31. 


Weather: So far as 
weather in southern 
California is concern- 
ed, we might just say 
ditto to what we wrote 
for January. Not 
enough moisture’ has 
fallen to change the 
picture and we have 
practically no honey prospects from the 





unirrigated parts of southern California. 


Honey Crop: Buyers have been busy 
buying all honey offered. Especially is 
this true of the orange honey. Prices have 
held firm and have even advanced in some 
cases. The few lots left are being held for 
a better price than has been offered. With 
no carry-over and the crop prospect for 
1936 one of the poorest on record, it is up 
to the beekeeper if he does not get a fair 
price for his honey. 


Miscellaneous: On page 104, January 
Gleanings, J. F. Norgren reports 12 to 18 
helow. Say, if we got 12 to 18 above it 
would be a calamity. When it gets to 30 
there is great activity and men begin to 
light their smudge pots to raise the tem- 
perature. Frost warnings are broadcast 
every evening during the winter months 
or danger period. Last season we had 
copious warm rains during the fall and 
early winter. This year there have been 
months of dry cool, weather. Last year 
oranges eolored and had the required 
sugar content early; this year oranges were 
slow in coloring and very slow in having 
the required sugar content for shipping. 
Last year for six months there was no 
need for irrigating; this year irrigating 
has been eontinuous. Last season with 
abundant rainfall and promise of a honey 
crop over southern California, few bee 
keepers moved from the sage ranges to 
the oranges. Those who were located on 
the orange ranges got a good crop, some 
as much as 110 pounds per colony. This 
vear there is a constant demand for loea 
tions near the oranges from heekeepers 
who see no prospect for honey in the back 
country. Will these orange trees that have 
gone through the cool winter and matured 
a crop on irrigation water give us as good 
a flow of nectar as though the winter 
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were mild and there had been abundant 
rainfall? 

February 5. Presto, change! We had this 
article all prepared January 31. February 
1, about 1 a. m., a gentle rain began fall- 
ing and continued more or less at intervals 
for about eighteen hours. From one and 
one-half to as much as five inches fell over 
the honey producing territory of south- 
ern California. It certainly has put a 
smile on many faeces that had a long, sad 
look while waiting for rain. It puts the 
soil in fine shape for working, but it is 
only a drop in the bucket toward assuring 
us of a honey crop. The sun is out today 
with no prospects for any more rain at 
present.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Califor- 
nia, 

eee 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, February 6. 


Weather: The man 
above me has told me to 
write about the weath- 
er. I don’t like to talk 
or write about the 
weather—I have never 
found anyone who 
could do anything 
about it. So when I was 
trying to decide whether to abide by or- 
ders from higher-ups and run the chance 
of losing my job a bunch of beekeepers 
showed up. It happened that they were 
wide-awake beekeepers—beekeepers who 
studied to learn the source of nectar, the 
seasons and the weather. They convinced 
me that weather is really a very important 
factor in beekeeping. 

Our weather thus far in the season has 
heen all a beekeeper could desire. The rain- 
fall will average normal. The blossoming 
period is on. We will be a little anxious 
during the next four weeks. If they pass 
with weather that is good for the bees we 
will have the usual fruit bloom crop. 

Honey Crop: The 1935 crop is well out 
of the hands of the producers and buyers 
are showing an interest in the coming 





crop. 
: Beeswax market is strong and 
prices a little higher. It is a good time 
right now to buy foundation. 
Miscellaneous: Here in the Bay Region 
the bees that were brought in at the end 
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of a good honey flow, requeened, and prop- 
erly stored for the winter, are in fine con- 
dition. Our live beekeepers have gone over 
their colonies once and found them in ex 
cellent condition, many having seven and 
cight frames of brood. This statement may 
be hard to believe by our eastern friends 
who have had so much zero weather this 
winter. 

Beekeepers who are selling package bees 
und queens are receiving orders and they 
tell us prospects for a good sale are very 
Among the orders are 
that show quite plainly that they are from 


encouraging. some 
amateurs, 

We get fine service from our state agri 
cultural department. They no more than 
finish a piece of good work for us till they 
are busy on another. They have found 
that in produced 22,000,000 
pounds of honey in California. They are 


1935 we 


now working on a survey to determine the 
number of commercial beekeepers in the 
state who own 500 colonies or more. To 
date the report shows 183 and the count 
is still on—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
California. 
eee 
MONTANA, February 5. 

Weather: The weather for January has 
generally However, the last 
worst winter weather 
we experienced in years. The temperature 
fell to 16 
and held for a week. On account of mild 


been fair. 


week we had the 
below zero inside of 24 hours 


winters heretofore a number of honey pro- 
their bees and 
were unprepared for this cold spell. Also 
an early cold spell in the fall caused poor 
feeding conditions and therefore the bees 


dueers had not 


packed 


were under poor wintering conditions. So 
it is predicted this may cause a heavy loss 
of bees. If this spell lasts long the queens 
in unprotected will start laying, 
which will also result in bad wintering. 
Honey: The honey in this locality is 
practically all sold. The price was a little 


hives 


above last vear’s market. The remainder 
of the honey will probably be sold loeally. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are not very 
optimistic on account of the cold dry sum 
mer. They had the smallest honey crop in 
years. The drouth and depression caused 
the farmers to cut and pasture their al- 
falfa and Also, the 
beet farmers have plowed up more land 


sweet clover closer. 
and this has caused a shortage in bloom. 

Since our state does not have a state 
bee inspector, the bee men have suffered a 
considerable loss of bees from foulbrood. 
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However, they are looking forward to a 
good honey crop next year.—Parson Pile 


Corvallis, Montana. 
eee 


TEXAS, February 1. 


Weather: The weath 
er for January was 
agreeable to the 
bees, just cold enough 
to keep them at home 
and not sufficiently 
cold to cause any great 
consumption of stores. 





very 








The average change of 
weight in the scale colony for the month 
was just a little less than three pounds. 
Brood rearing commenced about the 20th 
when the bees brought in some new pol- 
len from mistletoe. Neighboring beekeep 
ers report that their bees are in excellent 
shape. 

Honey Plants: The honey plants are in 
better than normal condition as the sup- 
ply of moisture in the soil is more than 
normal. At the same time no extremes of 
cold have occurred to damage the plants 
and the average date of the last killing 
frost is so near that it is probable that 
no honey plants will be hurt this year. 

Miscellaneous: Numerous beekeep~rs in 
terviewed this month say that they have 
considerable honey on hand but are not d 
sirous of selling, most of them holding 
for six cents or above. At the same time 
they report that the market for live bees 
is good. The number of buyers in the field 
is the largest in five years. 

The 
which holds its annual meeting each sum- 
mer at the time of the A. & M. College 
Short Course, will meet July 20 and 21. 


Texas Association, 


Beekeepers’ 


This change in time was made necessary 
by the Extension Service changing the 
date of the Short Course. This is one week 
earlier and most probably will be weleom- 
ed by all. All beekeepers in the state, 
whether a member of the Association or 
not, are requested to be present so that 
arrangements may be made for the enter 
tainment of the American Honey Produce 
ers’ League at the time of its meeting at 
San Antonio, November 23, 24, 25. 

The Texas Centennial will have an api 
cultural exhibit at the Dallas Exposition, 
also in the Witte Museum at San Antonio. 
While the official opening of the Centen- 
nial will be in June, the beekeeping ex- 
hibits will be open to the public by the 
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first of April——H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
eee 


KANSAS, February 8. 


Weather: About 
Christmas time the 
weather changed to 
what might be known 
2 as “winter.” In other 
. words, the beginning of 
’ a real winter that Kan- 
>» sas has not seen for 
several years. Snow 
and cold weather were of common oceur- 
rence during January and the first part 
of February. The average temperature for 
January was 6.3° F. below the normal for 
that month. The temperature hovered 
around zero all through the month. Sub- 
ero temperature during the last six weeks 
has been common, 

Honey Sales: The better grades of hon- 
ey in Kansas are exhausted. There is some 





oom, 








“i 





wild smartweed honey which is yet to be 
suld. Beekeepers are still buying honey to 
supply their trade. 

Honey Crop Prospects: In eastern Kan- 
sas the crop prospects are the best in a 
number of years. Soil moisture is excel- 
ent and snow covers the plants in most 
areas. . 

Miscellaneous: Indications are that in 
central 
good, in spite of the prolonged cold weath- 
er, On January 13 and 14, as well as on 
February 7, bees in the area had a flight 
and were able to readjust their clusters. 


Kiansas, colony conditions are 


The beekeepers’ program of Farm and 
Home Week, on February 6, was the most 
successful that has been held in Manhat- 
tan for at least ten years. The attendance 
at this meeting was the largest ever in 
this period of time. 

Dr. C. L. Farrar of the Intermountain 
Bee Culture Laboratory of Laramie, Wy- 
oming, spoke on “Brood-rearing studies 
and what they mean to the honey-produc- 
tion beekeeper,” “Relationship of winter 
pollen stores to spring brood-rearing,” and 
“New ideas and methods of honey produe- 
tion for commercial beekeepers” 
The other feature speaker was Prof. O. 

sare, Extension Entomologist of Ne- 
braska from Lincoln, Nebraska. His sub- 
jects were: “Honey production vs. keep- 
ing honeybees,” and “The wintering prob- 
lem and honey production.” 

The meeting of the Kansas State Bee- 
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keepers’ Association was conducted at the 
end of the beekeepers’ program. Indica- 
tions are that H. W. Stewart, Secretary 
of the Kansas State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, and the other officers of this Asso- 
ciation, if given wholehearted support by 
the beekeepers of Kansas, should make the 
Association one of benefit to the beekeep- 


ers of Kansas.—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 


Kansas. 


eee 
ARIZONA, February 3. 
Weather: Arizona 


has had but one rain in 
over a month. Consider- 
ably more moisture is 
needed to develop nor 
mal vegetation. Rain- 
fall has not been over 
one-fourth of what it 
was last winter, and 
for the past thirty days it has not amount- 
ed to a quarter of an inch. However, good 
rains through February, should they come, 
would greatly improve conditions. 
Condition of Colonies: Bees have been 
very active the past month, due to mild 
weather. They have been gathering pol 
len from mistletoe. This has caused them 








to start brood rearing earlier than usual. 
Many colonies will use up their stores long 
before the honey flow comes. Colonies are 
strong and will come through fine if they 
are fed or if there is early nectar. 

Honey Sales: I do not know of any large 
lots of honey left in the hands of pro- 
ducers. I don’t believe there will be any 
old honey carried over. Most large lots 
were brought up soon after harvesting the 
crop. The sale of honey locally has been 
very good, and I see no reason why it 
should not continue so. Unless conditions 
greatly improve the next thirty days over 
the desert locations, the crop this year 
will not come up to the crop of 1935. Of 
course, conditions can change very rapid- 
ly after fine rains.—Leslie Wedgworth, 
Agua Caliente, Arizona. 

eee 
TENNESSEE, February 5. 

Weather: We have had six weeks of 
weather here, equal in severity to any of 
the present century, with mercury from 
3° below to 10° above with only one day 
of 50° above. For the season of 1935 our 
fall flow, usually beginning August 20 
and ending October 15, was almost a com- 
plete failure. One shower of rain fell Sep- 
tember 5 for the entire fall season and 
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eame October 2, 


frost nearly two weeks 
early. 

Miscellaneous: The bees were able to get 
some nectar from the bitterweed to supple 
ment winter stores. A good many beekeep 
ers doubled up medium colonies. Most colo- 
nies approached the winter season with 
only a small percentage of young bees due 
to restricted queen laying on account of 
the late fall drouth. The 
above searecity of young bees, scant stores 
and severe winter may cause heavy spring 
losses to medium strength colonies, also a 


summer and 


spread of foulbrood by robbing out of in- 
fected hives. A beekeepers 
plan examination of colonies the very first 
flight 
weather, doing this at 


good 


many 


day following the present severe 
the hive entrance 
or at the escape hole in the inner cover. 
Frozen out colonies will be moved indoors 
to prevent robbing, a stitch in time to save 
The pit 
burning method is being more widely used 


perhaps nine colonies or more. 


as a sure method of getting rid of foul- 
brood, many beekeepers having come to 
the conclusion that attempts to save bees, 
frames, combs and honey from an infeet- 
ed hive usually 

Those 
good appearance report ready sale of hon- 
ey at the door of the beekeeper’s home. 


makes matters worse. 


with well groomed bee yards of 


Few things so strike the publie fancy as 
a well ke pt bee yard—hives painted white, 
weeds cut, etc. There is very little pilfer- 
ing of hives by trespassers, not nearly 
enough to justify “hiding” the well kept 
vard from publie view. While Tennessee 
might be termed a low producing area, our 
production is, as a rule, of fine quality 
making up in 


ties H. L. 


a measure for small quanti 
Rushing, Nashville, Tenn. 


eee 
WESTERN OHIO, February 4. 
Weather: The weath 





er during this period 
has been rather cold. 
Temperatures have 


been hovering at zero, 


and as low as 22° be 


low. The extreme cold 








hanging on 
for a period of 10 days. 
The ground has been covered with a blan- 


has been 


ket of snow from four to six inches, which 
was a good protection for all honey plants. 
The excellent condition 
throughout the area. If this snow remains 


clover was in 


until spring the clover will come out in 
geod shape. It has been this writer’s ex- 
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perience that a good season follows an ex- 
tremely cold winter. 

The bees seem to have wintered in good 
condition up to the present. What ef- 
fect this cold zero weather will have on 
the wintering of bees will show up later. 

Honey Crop: The old crop of honey is 
all sold, leaving the market entirely open 
for the coming season. This is a splendid 
help for the beekeepers next year. 

We are looking forward to a good crop, 
providing weather conditions remain fa- 
vorable. It’s a very necessary item that 
the bees have a good cleansing flight. So 
far they have not had such a flight since 
about Thanksgiving time, the temperature 
remaining too cold to let them out for this 
short flight. 

Miscellaneous: The Tri-County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association had a meeting at the R.J. 
Porter home on January 29. Speakers for 
the evening were Dr. Dunham and Chas. 
Reese. 

Next shall go to the Great 
South Florida Fair held annually at Tam- 
pa, Florida. The displays of bees and hon 


week we 


ey aré 
meet some of the South’s most successful 
Fred Leininger, Delphos, Ohio. 


very wonderful. Perhaps we shall 
apiarists. 


VIRGINIA, February 5. 
Weather: In all of my fifteen years of 
beekeeping I have not seen such a winter. 
It has cold. Bees have 
been their hives for about 
three weeks, much longer than they usu 


ally are. There has been ice 


been extremely 


confined to 


and snow on 
the ground most of the time since before 
Christmas. This, no doubt, will help the 
clover. 

Honey Sales: Honey is beginning to b 
very searee. Beekeepers are beginning to 
buy honey from other sections to supply 
trade. There 
half of a normal crop of honey last year. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers in and near 
the orchard seetion of the state are very 


their was only about on 


much interested in what the beekeepers’ 
association is doing along the line of en 
fruit 
pollination purposes. They aré 
making up a list of certified beekeepers 
have to certain requirements 
before they are certified by the association. 
(1) The bees must be free from disease 80 
there will be no danger of spreading dis- 
ease by moving bees into this section of 
the state; (2) each colony must contain 


couraging the 


growers to use mort 


bees for 


who meet 
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at least five frames of brood and bees or 
four pounds of bees if package bees are 
used. This list of certified beekeepers are 
then to be listed in the Virginia Fruit 
Journal. The fruit growers in some cases 
have failed to get the desired results by 
having very weak colonies (bee gums) 
placed in their orchards in the spring by 
beekeepers who did not know what a good 
colony looked like. It was thought that 
by giving the fruit grower a stronger 
colony of bees he would be willing to pay 
the beekeeper really what it was worth 
to furnish these bees—H. W. Weather- 
ford, Vernon Hill, Virginia. 


FLORIDA, January 31. 

Weather: Plenty of cold weather here 
and in northwest Florida up to this time. 
An average of six degrees below normal 
for December in Jacksonville and vicinity. 
In fact, this is the lowest average in for- 
ty years, which is as far back as the 
weather bureau records go. No severe 
freeze, but just steady cold. 

Miscellaneous: Prospects are good for an 
orange crop with plenty of moisture in the 
ground, provided we can miss a freeze. 
This menace will be with us for the next 
forty-five days. There is very little brood 
in the hives at this date because of the 
steady cold weather. This is dur greatest 
problem here in central Florida—to get 
the bees built up strong early enough for 
the orange flow. Colonies build up mighty 
slow and as a rule do not reach the peak 
until the flow is about half over. Our best 
hope for a big crop is for palmetto to hit 
as bees are in fine shape after orange and 
the palmetto follows closely upon it. 

We should get a good tupelo crop this 
season if the old-time beekeepers know 
anything about it. They say cold winters 
with lots of water in swamps is neces- 
sary for the tupelo to yield. And we have 
had a lot of both, in fact, I believe we 
could have done with less. 

We find much difference in locations. 
In central Florida bees fly almost every 
day during the average winter, bringing 
in both pollen and nectar, but they do not 
build up rapidly in spring months like 
they do further north. Bees located in 
northwest Florida, about 300 miles from 
here and 100 miles further north, get lit- 
tle if any nectar during the winter 
months, and no pollen until January 15 
or there about. All that is necessary to 
get colonies up to storing strength for the 
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first flow (titi) is young queens and plenty 
of stores. 

Honey Sales: Honey locally is moving 
fair in a retail way as the tourists use 
honey and the tourist season is at its 
height in January and February. Whole- 
sale prices are holding up well if not ad- 
vancing. One small lot of honey sold re- 
cently for 7% cents packed in 60-gallon 
steel drums.—N. Forehand, DeLand, Fla. 


eee 
GEORGIA, February 7. 


Weather: All kinds, 
except warm. The cold- 
est since 1914. No se- 
rious damage to bees or 
honey plants. Natural- 
ly brood rearing is 
backward. Plenty of 
time yet for the pack- 
age men as well as the 
honey producers. Recently we have had 
abundance of rain; moisture is not lack- 
ing for our deep-rooted tree honey plants. 
Streams have run over the banks, and fill- 
ed up all the lagoons, lakes, and low places 
that are being filled in with muck soil. 
Here is where our greatest tree honey 
plants are found, such as white and black 
tupelo gum and poplar. 

Honey Sales: Still active, but no ad- 
vance in price as has been expected. Nine- 
ty per cent has already left the producers, 
and the searcity of honey is upon us. The 
great army of consumers at home are still 
on the increase, and eating more and more 
honey sinee the good famous Georgia 
syrup is a thing of the past. Honey is 
taking the place of this product. 

Miscellaneous: Thank you, Mr. Editor, 
for the small photos appearing in the cor 
ners of the general reports from North, 
East, West, and South. This has always 
been a very interesting department to the 
writer, and now it is more so, since I can 
look over the faeces as they appear along 
on the pages, and say, “Hello, fine boys, 
what have you got to say?” 





From the great number of beekeepers 
that have passed through Waycross dur- 
ing the fall and winter on their way to 
Florida, some to make it their home, oth- 
ers to sight-see and winter, naturally we 
will have to say that Florida is now the 
land of beekeepers, sunshine and flowers. 
It is just another way of saying that bee- 
keepers are wise, and know a good thing 
when they see it.—J. J. Wilder, Way- 
cross, Georgia. 
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CONNECTICUT, February 6. 

Weather: The severe 
= cold weather, with the 
thermometer hovering 
around zero for several 
weeks, is exceptional in 
Bees filled 
their hives well in the 





this section. 











4 fall with winter stores, 
7 but I am fearful of a 
long confinement. 
wintered out 
with snow, 


heavy loss from this 
They are 
The ground is 


which means protection for the roots and 


nearly all here. 


well covered 


also moisture for the coming season. We 
have had crop failures for the past two or 
three years. 

Honey: Extracted honey has been mov- 


r freely with sales above those of last 


‘ 
= 
} 


vear, but comb honey is going slowly with 


in 
plenty to supply the needs. Our sales of 
comb are less than one-fourth what they 
were three years ago. It looks very much 
as if comb honey will soon be a thing of 
extracted are about 


the past. Priees of 


one cent higher than last year. 
Miscellaneous: The spsing meeting of 


the Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association 


occurs on April 18. These meetings are 
regularly attended by most of our veter 
uns and larger beekeepers, but there is 
need of me blood that can take hold when 


we older ones are foreed to give up. I pre 


sume this can be said of memberships in 


other localities.-A. W. Yates, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


MINNESOTA, February 10. 
Weather: Weather 
well, we have _ had 
plenty of it during 


January and the first 
part of February, 
enough to _ effectively 


silence those old timers 
who have been telling 
us that Minnesota win- 
ters are not what they used to be. More 
than three 
days, with low temperatures breaking all 
vicinity of St. Paul with 

32.5° F., and dropping down to —56° 
F. in northern Minnesota. Not only cold, 
but snow and wind as well. In some parts 
of the state the side roads will not be 
opened till spring. On February 9 snow 
plows had to stop working on some of the 
twenty passenger 





weeks of continuous sub-zero 


records in the 


main highways, and 
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trains running into or out of the Twin 
Cities were completely blocked. 

Just what effect this is going to have 
on the bees remains to be seen. All re- 
ports so far on cellar wintered bees are 
Outdoor winteving has in- 
creased in popularity the past few years, 
and last fall many colonies were packed 
outside in all parts of the state. If the 
winter loss is small this year, there will 
undoubtedly be a still greater trend to 
outdoor wintering in the future, for this 
will surely be as severe a test as we would 
have. Ivy, on the other hand, 
there should be a very heavy loss, more 
beekeepers will go back to cellar winter- 
ing. However, northern beekeepers seem 
to be willing to take more risk in winter- 
ing now than in the past because they 


favorable. 


ordinarily 


know they can always make up their loss 
with southern packages. 

Honey Sales: There are very few or no 
large lots of honey left in the state. Buy- 
ers are seeking what honey is available 
and prices have advanced slightly. Re- 
tail demand seems to be good. 

Miscellaneous: The beekeepers’ Short 
Course held in January at the University 
of Minnesota was well attended. The large 
beekeeping lecture room and laboratory 
was well filled during the greater part of 
the five days of the course. Those at.end 
ing included who have kept bees 


— 


for years as well as some who plan to make 


many 


a start in the spring. 

Prof. Y. W. Chang, Prineipal of th 
Rural Training School affiliated with the 
is taking gradu- 
ate work in beekeeping at the University 
of Minnesota this year. He has given a 
number of interesting talks on beekeep 
M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul, 


University of Nanking, 


ing in China, 
Minnesota. 
eee 


SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO, February 7. 


Weather: Our winter started early last 
fall, in fact, the earliest in history. The 
first day of November found us with 4.6 
inches of snow which continued to pil 
up until we had several more inches and 
then the temperature fell to near zero. 
Some reported zero and a little below. 
This eold spell soon let up and we had 
normal weather until last week in Janu- 
ary, with lots of rain. For the last two 
weeks the temperature has been near zero 
with lots of snow. This should. protect 
plant life. However, the early freeze im 
November may have injured some fruit 


trees, 
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Honey Sales: Honey seems to be well 
out of the hands of the producer. The 
sales and demand has been good. The price 
hasn’t inereased from a year ago, even in 
view of the fact we had a small crop last 
season. However, our grade in this imme- 
diate vicinity normal and the 
demand is for white honey. 

Miscellaneous: The prospects for a good 
honey year look promising since we have 
lots of snow in the mountains. Bees seem 
to be wintering well. They had a good 
flight Nov. 28 and again Dee. 28. Since 
then they haven’t had a flight but most 
of the time has been warm and the cluster 
should have been able to move to fresh 
stores. A heavy loss isn’t anticipated only 
in apiaries that were unusually hard hit 
with spray poison. Last November I stop- 
ped to visit with a bee man who was pack- 
ing his bees for the winter. He had in the 
vard about 100 colonies. After going over 
them he thought he would have about 20 
good colonies. Of course, this loss occurred 
hefore winter. 

Quite a producers are en- 
thusiastie about Caucasians. They report 


is below 


number of 


they winter well and are very good honey 
producers. In my experience with them I 
found they wintered very good, were gen- 
tle and good honey-gatherers. However, I 
can not see they are any better than a 
good strain of Italians. My winter loss 
with Italians in the past hasn’t been over 
two or three per cent wintered without 
any protection.—A. D. Wood, Boise, Ida. 


eee 
ONTARIO, February 10. 
Weather: In Febru- 





ary Gleanings “Spin; 
ster Jane” says in the 
first paragraph of her 
stimulating article, “In 
the midst of winter 
onee again, and what a 
surprising winter.” 
This is February 10, 
and I venture to say that our northern On- 
tario friend is still saying that this win- 
ter is quite a surprise indeed. 

Following the mild weather that we 
both referred to as prevailing in Ontario 
about January 10, conditions suddenly 
changed and for over four weeks we have 
had continued cold weather, with tem- 
peratures not as low as we have had in 
previous winters, but with a longer con- 
tinued cold wave than has been register- 
ed for many years in our local observa- 
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tory. During all this long period nearly 
every morning has registered zero or a 
bit lower, with a temperature of 10 or 12 
below for a few mornings. Snow has cov- 
ered the ground constantly. The first few 
that fell in December has been 
held down by a crust that formed after 
a light rain followed by a freeze. 

Beeswax: demand. We 
sold ours at quite an advance over the 
price received a year ago. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are fairly well pro- 
tected with snow but few of our hives are 
eovered completely. I am not sure how 
the hive are of the 
erust on the snow. It is a problem wheth- 
er to shovel the snow away from entrances 
or leave it. But with half or more of the 
hives and winter cases exposed, I believe 
enough air will penetrate to prevent bees 
from All our colonies have 
quilts over the frames, and packing di- 
reetly on top, no so-called honey boards 
heing used. While not sure about it, yet 
I feel that the will be safer that 
way this winter than if with 
boards that permit no upward ventilation. 

Before I forget it, I must express my 
gratitude to “Spinster Jane” for the in- 
formation given in her February article 
that tells me quite definitely where she 
lives, as I happen to know about the mu- 
nieipalities that have ladies as their chief 
Knowing that much it will be 
quite easy to find out the name of the lady 
who gives us such interesting comments 
even if she does quite often unmercifully 
flagellate us mere males. The most of us 
men will confess that we can never un- 
derstand women anyway, and that often 
they mean just the opposite from what 
they say. 

Marketing conditions have not changed 
much. One large producer wrote me that 
he disposed of the balance of his crop at 
a higher price than he received last year. 
Some are having trouble with honey plac- 
ed in stores where the temperature is 
quite high at times. In many eases there 
are signs of fermentation. Recently I 
tasted honey bought in Hamilton, 
and there was no question about fermen- 
tation being present. It is an unfortunate 
situation, and in some eases, at least, no 
one is to blame as some of our very best 
beekeepers had this trouble last season. 
Honey that is in danger of fermenting 
should be kept in a cool room and used as 
soon as possible.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario, 


inches 


Beeswax is in 


because 


entranees 


smothering. 


bees 


covered 


officers, 


some 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





If one could take a trip by plane from 
northern Canada, let us say some point 
near James Bay, south to the Gulf of 
Mexico, or from Edmonton, Alberta, to 
northern Mexico, at this season of the 
year, one would get an interesting picture 
of weather conditions and vegetation in 
the various latitudes. It would be inter- 
esting to observe the gradual change in 
the appearance of the landscape as one ap- 
proached the South. 

It may be a bit difficult for beekeepers 
in the North to realize that bees in the ex- 
treme southern states are now active. Just 
yesterday, February 17, we received a let- 
ter from a beekeeper in southern Alabama, 
stating that his bees were busy carrying 
nectar and pollen. During March strong 
colonies in that region frequently reach 
swarming pitch. We in the North are 
hoping the mercury may go high enough 
to permit the bees a good cleansing 
flight. In most of the North bees have 
been kept in their hives since last Novem- 
ber. Colonies that are not populous in 
bees, well supplied with stores, and ade- 
quately protected against the elements, 
may pass out. 


Those Who Have Bees 


During March, bees in the North need 
little if any attention, provided each col- 
ony is well supplied with honey. In some 
of the southern states where conditions 
are favorable for an early honey flow, su- 
pers should be put on to make room for 
incoming nectar and brood rearing. 

If any colonies are short on stores they 
should be fed either combs of honey in 
exchange for empty combs, or, sugar syrup 
made of two parts of granulated sugar to 


one part of water. The syrup should be 
fed warm in a friction-top pail, the cover 
of which is perforated with a few dozen 
holes made by a 3-penny nail. The pail of 
syrup is inverted over a hole in the inner 
cover of the hive as shown in the picture. 
Those Beginning This Spring 

Those who have secured a bee supply 
catalog, as suggested in my January talk, 
have information on hives, supers and bee- 
keeping appliances. You will now need 
more information on package bees, pro- 
vided this method of starting colonies is 
adopted. 

The main advantage in favor of start- 
ing with packages is that one can realize 
returns on an investment the same season, 
provided the packages are put into hives 
early, given the proper management, and 
the season is favorable for beekeeping. 
For example, if packages of bees are in- 
stalled in hives during late April or early 
May and built up into colonies that store 
surplus honey during late June, July, and 
August, the surplus honey may be sold 
early in the fall and thus returns may be 
realized on the investment in less than 
six months. This is not simply theory, it 
has actually been done. 

What Sized Package to Order 

Packages of bees are somewhat compar- 
able to swarms of bees. The bees are 
shaken from strong colonies into shipping 
cages made of wire cloth and wood of con- 
venient shape and size for shipping and 
handling. Packages vary in size from two 
to five pounds of bees. The two and the 
three pound sizes are most common. Un- 
less otherwise specified a queen bee con- 
fined within a small cage accompanies 











At left, a friction-top pail with its cover pierced with holes; at center, pail filled with syrup and 

inverted over hole in the inner cover, or, on tops of frames, if no inner cover is used; at right, p 

and top of brood-chamber covered with burlap to conserve the colony’s warmth. Hive cover is then 
put on. 
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each package and the queen cage is usu- 
ally hung within the package among the 
bees. Each shipping cage has a friction- 
top can containing sugar syrup. Two or 
three very small holes are punched in the 
cover of the can, which is turned upside 
down and fastened securely inside the 
package. The bees get the syrup through 
the small holes, but the syrup does not 
pass through the holes faster than the 
bees take it. 

Asa rule, a normal over-wintered colony 
early in the spring has, or should have, at 
least two or three pounds of bees. There- 
fore, the two and three pound packages 
are preferable for starting colonies. In 
northwestern U. 8S. A. and Canada, in the 
sweet clover and alfalfa regions where 
the main honey flow starts rather late and 
is long drawn out the two-pound packages 
give good results. In the white clover and 
alsike regions, where the honey flow starts 
somewhat earlier and is of shorter dura- 
tion, the three-pound packages are prefer- 
able, because it is necessary to have colo- 
nies up to the peak of strength when the 
honey flow starts. For most localities the 
three-pound packages are preferable. 

When to Install Packages 

The time for installing packages of bees 
depends on the latitude in which the buyer 
of packages lives, also the time and dura- 
tion of the main honey flow. Packages 
should have at least six or eight weeks to 
build up into normal colonies. Beekeepers 
in the latitude of southern Ohio should, 
during a normal season, get packages in- 
stalled soon after April 1. In the latitude 
of northern Ohio packages should be put 
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in hives as soon after April 15 as possible 
and further north early May is soon 
enough. 

Should you wish further detailed in- 
formation on the management of packages 
from the time they are put into hives un- 
til they are developed into normal colonies 
write for our free booklet, “Combless 
Package Bees.” It is important to feed 
package bees liberally with sugar syrup 
until neetar from natural sources is plen- 
tiful. 

Where to Locate an Apiary 

An apiary should be Yo:ated in some 
spot reasonably well protected against the 
prevailing winds. If hives are near a street 
or highway in a small town it is an ad- 
vantage to have the apiary surrounded by 
a row of trees, a high fence, or some build- 
ings, so that the bees are forced to fly up 
and over. A small apiary in such a loca- 
tion seldom if ever makes any trouble, 
provided the bees are handled properly 
throughout the season. It is an advantage 
to have the hives facing east or south so 
that the entrances are facing away from 
the prevailing winter winds, also that the 
sun may have a chance to melt the snow 
and ice away from the entrances of hives 
during the winter and early spring. It is 
an advantage also to have the hives at 
least six feet apart so that the grass may 
be mowed from around the hives and also 
that the bees may not drift from one hive 
to another, as they might do if hives were 
placed close together in rows facing the 
same direction. Furthermore, having some 
space between hives facilitates working 
with the bees. 





A common method of filling packages with bees—using a funnel, 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





White or Brown Sugar for Feeding Bees 


Question Which is better for feeding bees 
to stimulate brood rearing in the spring, white 
or brown sugar? The brown sugar is a little 


cheaper E. H. Calfee, Alabama. 
Answer.—We_ suggest that you use 
white either cane or 
beet, for feeding your bees. Last spring 
would cut expenses by 
feeding some brown sugar. The bees would 
not take the syrup readily, and in some 
instances flatly refused to take it. Fur- 
thermore, the syrup soured and we had to 
eventually substitute the brown sugar 
with white. There may be a difference in 
the quality of the various grades of brown 
advise you to keep away 


granulated sugar, 


we thought we 


sugar, but we 
from brown sugar and stick to the white 


for feeding bees. 


Von Frisch’s Discovery 


Questior In the January, 1936, Gleanings 
Dr. J. H. Merrill refers to von Frisch's discov- 
eries of how bees respond to nectar stimulus. 
What are these discoveries Merrill states in 
one of his articles that drones have no honey 


stomachs. Does a queen bee have a honey stom 


ach ?——Iver C. Anderson, Minnesota 
Answer.—Von Frisch observed that bees 
returning to the hive with nectar, danced 
around on the half cir- 
cles, first in one direction end then in an- 
other, keeping this up for a quarter to 
half minute. He calls this the Bienenballet 
or round dance. This dance aroused the 
other bees, who, by following the dancers, 
acquainted themselves with the odor of 
the nectar which the dancers brought with 
them. The hive bees would then go forth 
to seek a nectar source having a similar 
odor. This explains why we find bees work- 
ing mainly on one source of nectar at a 
time. Whenever a of nectar be- 
comes exhausted so that the bees return to 
the hive with only partially filled stom- 
achs, they no longer perform a dance. The 
dance of the pollen gatherers, von Frisch 
calls the Wagtail Dance. In the Wagtail 
Dance, the dancer first describes a half- 
circle to either the right or left and then 
returns to its starting point after which it 
another half-cirele in another 
direction, thus completing the circle while 
all the time she is making peculiar wag- 
ging motions with her body. As soon as 
she begins the dance, other bees crowd 
closely behind her and thus become ac- 
quainted with the odor of the pollen which 


combs in narrow 


source 


describes 


she carries. In regard to honey stomachs, 
in reality the honey stomach of a bee is 
its crop, and queens, workers, and drones 
all have crops, but the crop of a worker 
is much larger and is used for the trans- 
porting of nectar from the flowers to th 
hive. The crops in the queens and drones 
are much smaller and more symmetrical 
in shape. Perhaps instead of saying that 
the drone has no honey stomach, it would 
be more accurate to state that neither the 
nor the their 
honey stomachs for carrying nectar, as do 
the workers.—Reply by Dr. J. H. Merrill. 
Feeding Pollen Substitutes 


In the event that there is no pol 
len in the combs of the hives in the spring 


drone queen use crops or 


Que stior 


there anv advantage n feeding pollen subst 
tutes until such a time as pollen from natura 
sources is available FE. A. Price, Ohio 


Answer.—We sometimes receive letters 
from beekeepers telling us that their bees 
are visiting cow barns early in the spring, 
and that the bees are working in the meal 
or chop that is fed to the stock. This, of 
course, is an annoyance to the farmer. 
This happens occasionally before |} 
able to get pollen. To divert the atten- 
tion of from barns, meal is 
sometimes placed near hives within easy 
reach of the bees and in order to get the 
bees started on the meal a small portion 
of sugar syrup is sprinkled over it. Some 
recent work done by Mykola H. Haydak, 
of the Department of Entomology, Wis- 
consin University, shows that ground 
grain pollen substitutes are of no value. 
However, fresh whole milk sweetened 
with sugar may be used as a pollen sub- 
stitute. Colonies that are not tampered 
with too much in the late fall, by remov- 
ing or exchanging combs, should have 4 
considerable amount of pollen in the bot- 
tom of cells, and in many instances place 
honey on top of the pollen. As this honey 
is used up in spring, the pollen is made 
available for the and thus brood 
rearing continues, even though the bees 
are not able to leave the hive. If you do 
not tamper too much with the bees in the 
fall, so as to disarrange their work of pre- 
paring their brood nests for winter and 
spring, it is not likely that you will ex 
perience any shortage of pollen during 4 
normal spring. 


es are 


bees away 


bees 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





Dr. E. F. Phillips is seriously ill in the 
fompkins County Memorial Hospital, Ith- 
aca, New York, following a serious opera- 
tion. He is a very sick man, yet his con- 
dition is hopeful, and unless complications 
unexpectedly arise, he will recover. No 
doubt he will be confined to the hospital 
and to his home for several weeks. 


Miss Arlene Weidenkopf, Secretary and 
treasurer of the American Honey Produc- 
ers’ League, sends the following notice: 
“Mr. J. W. Newton, of Baton Rouge, La., 
md Mr. H. C. Short, of Fitzpatrick, Ala., 
have offered to alternate in sending one 
free queen bee to each new member of the 
American Honey Producers’ League dur- 
ng 1936, the queens to be mailed after 
June 1, 1936. If you wish to take advan- 
tage of this offer, please refer to this no- 
tice and mail $1.00 annual membership 
lues to the American Honey Producers’ 
League, P. O. Box 2020, University Sta- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin.” 


Honey as a dressing for wounds was 


popular at one time in the middle ages. 
Still earlier, during the Roman empire, it 
enjoyed a certain vogue; Pliny refers in a 
certain passage to fish fat and honey as 
making a good ointment for wounds. It 
nay well be that the fish fat he refers to 
was cod liver oil. Now honey has been re- 
remarkably effective 
intment. In a Red Cross hospital in Ham- 
burg, Germany, tests have been carried 
ut with honey during the past half year, 
ind it found that even much 
soiled wounds quickly become cleaner un- 
ler its influence. But though it cleans a 
vound, it does not seem to make it heal 
nore quickly than before. As cod-liver oil 
promotes rapid healing, it has been com- 
ined with honey in an ointment so as to 
achieve the double purpose of cleansing 
nd healing.—Science Service. 


liscovered as a 


has been 


A quotation from “Health News,” reads 
follows: “Discovery of Vitamin E, and 
how to use it to create different classes of 
‘society, was made by bees ages before the 
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brilliant research of Prof. Herbert Evans 
of the University of California. Two emi- 
ent British scientists, Drs. Leonard Hill 
and E. F. Burdett, investigating under 
auspices of the Royal Society, according to 
their report in Nature, have unearthed 
this: ‘Within three days after birth there 
is no fundamental difference between the 
queens and the workers. But the two 
develop differently and it all 
hinges on what each type eats. The queens 
eat royal jelly,\the workers live on honey 
and pollen, without a certain substance. 
Research showed the substance that is 
richly present in the royal jelly, but alto- 
gether absent from the workers’ dinner, 
is Vitamin E!’” 


classes 


A clipping from the United Press, dated 
Paris, June 30, 1935, 
“The curative effects of treating cancer 
with the venom of bees is being studied 
by the French Academy of Medicine. Re- 
markable results have been obtained by 
injecting venom of a bee into rabbits suf- 
fering from cancer. An inflammation was 
caused which retarded the growth of can- 
cerous cells, members of the academy were 
informed. It was observed that beekeep- 
ers, frequently stung, rarely were afflicted 
with malignant tumors.” 


reads as follows: 


A mimeographed circular, E-363, en- 
titled “The Shipping of Package Bees,” 
by Warren Whitcomb, Jr., Assistant Api- 
eulturist of the Southern States Bee Cul- 
ture Field Laboratory, Baton Rouge, La., 
is now available. The circular contains a 
comprehensive presentation of the factors 
connected with this important phase of 
the bee industry. 

© 


A part of a report received February 14 
from E. G. Brown, Sergeant Bluff, Iowa, 
reads as follows:: “We have had the most 
severe winter experienced in forty years, 
and it is still wintering. Our highways 
have just been opened after having been 
blocked for three days and a heavy snow 
storm is on again tonight. Twenty degrees 
below is a common morning temperature. 
Our cellar wintered bees are fine.” 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 





























Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us, Rate—7 cents per counted word each in 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
ongest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 
HONEY FOR SALE FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- honey. The stock we furnish will please them 
teed, although strict references are required, Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 
COMB and extracted. Howard Grimble, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BUCKWHEAT honey in 60's. Lee Gable, BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
Romulus, N. Y. . guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi- 
~ AMBER in new 60’s, 6%c. E. S. Miller, Val- bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
paraiso, Indiana. only, or on C, O. D. terms except when the the 
- — = = = = buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
FANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey with the sellers. 
Co., Kalona, lowa. 
CHOICE white clover comb honey, $3 case. WANTED—Dark honey, also capping melter 
Harry Driver, Mill Hall, Pa. honey. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. a 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. W. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. March, 12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
~ AMB ER clover extracted, 7c; also comb hon- WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y ample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
= —__— - Farms, Shoals, Ind, 
CHOICE i + gg | fancy ga cous WANTED—Carload or several truck loads of 
= David Running, Filion, — white extracted honey. Prefer delivered price 
WHITE clover comb and extracted honey. Old Taylor Honey Co., Chandler, Okla. 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
FOR SALE—White amber and buckwheat ex- shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
tracted. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. & Cookinham, Inc Los Angeles, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Fine grade light amber bulk WANTED—Car lots or less, clover extracted 
mb honey. Hyde Bros., New Canton, Il. honey and light amber, new cans, Clover Blos 
- . - om Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus 
MICHIGAN white clover honey in new six- Ohio : 
tie Orval W. Dilley, Grand Ledge, Mich. hs ; — 
— . ~ SPOT CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EX 
rEN tons fine quality clover extracted hon- | p~racryp HONEY. Send samples and best 
ey. Scott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Indiana. price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 
WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. Wisconsin. 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 
MICHIGAN'S finest well ripened white hon- FOR SALE 
ey in new 60's. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
on, Mich NEW bee supplies for honey or bees and 
- HONEY — bottles. 4. 3. 16.32 on. 2 2h, S. queens. Dillon & Sons, Adrian, Michigan. : 
60 Ib. pails. Cap honey. J. H. Scarff, P. O. Box 60-lb. cans and cases, used once, trade for 
536, Syracuse, N. Y honey. Walter Knoll, 6914 Odell Ave., Chicago, 
CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on _ bees. a . 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. J. l YOUR wax worked into medium brood foun: 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. | dation for 15c pound; thin super, 22c. Fred 
HONEY—Comb, extracted, select lots. Write | Peterson, Alden, lows. . 
us your needs. Sample on request. A. I. Root FOR SALE—900 used 10-frame hives; 100 
Co. of Chicago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago. | 10-frame comb honey supers; 1 capping melter. 
EXTRA white clover honey extracted, in 60- B. W. Gluen, Preston, Minn. " 
Ib. cans and all standard size glass and five- ELECTRICAL unceapping knives, $10.0 
pound pails. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. | each, with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs 
NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size FOR SALE—Comb foundation at reduced 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- prices. Plain wired and thin section. Wax 
ward T.. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May 
Syracuse, N, Y. ville, Me Be = 
)UR 1936 crop of best Michigan clover hon- | QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment 
ey should be ready for the market in July. | Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
Speak for your requirements. E. D. Townsend n trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
& Sons, Northstar, Michigan. Onsted, Mich. = 
HONEY PACKERS—VWrite us for prices and | WIRED FRAMES—Shipped K. D., nail UW 
samples on California and western honeys. We perfectly, no warped combs. Let us prove % 
stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 108 Discount on trial order. Catalog free. A. 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. Wolkow Co., Hartford, Wis. 
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FOR SALE—2-frame reversible extractor, 
good condition. Myron Frisque, 526 S. Van 
Buren, Green Bay, Wis. 

BEST quality soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30 per thousand. Complete line of bee 
ipplies manufactured by us. All prices the 
lowest. Free catalog. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 





BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 





prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
snd extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 

FOR SALE—In Sunny Southern California, 
nice home with about one acre of land; beauti- 
fully situated near schools and junior college. 


ideal for bee keeping; located in one of the best 


honey producing sections. With or without bees. 
Box 3, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


queens. White Pine Bee 
With Gleanings from 1911. 





CHOICE Italian 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

~~ GOOD young Italian queens mailed any time. 
Order now, 75¢c each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, 
Georgia. 


WRITE me your wants for package bees. My 














proposition will please you. Leonard 8S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. = 
~ THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Write for circular. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 
“BOOKING orders for packages of Italian 
bees and queens at agreement prices. Better 


order early. Big losses all over the South. N. 8. 


Gladish, 5 Hobbs Rd., Nashville, Tenn. ms 
~T HAVE leased bees in most of the Gulf 
States, so can likely ship you those 12% over- 


size packages direct from your favorite ship- 
per. Mail a postal card for full particulars. E. 
D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 

CAUCASIAN’’ package bees and queens for 
spring delivery. Untested queens, 75c each; 2- 
lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $3.1 each. Shipping season begins April 
1. Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

BEST Mountain Gray Caucasian bees and 
queens. Select queens, 75c each. 2-lb. package 
with queen, $2.45; 3-Ib. package with queen, 
$3.15. Full weight, safe arrival guaranteed. Book 
order now to reserve your shipping date. P. B. 
Ski nner Co., Gree nville, Ala. 

~ THE NORMA ROY “APIARY—Italian bees 
with young laying queen on comb, brood and 
honey, or combless with sugar syrup. 2 Ibs. 

with $2.45; 3 Ibs. 
bees with queen, 1 








see 














bees queen, 1 comb brood, 
comb brood, $3.15. Guaran- 
teed full weight and health certificate with ship- 


ment. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
There is money in package bees when you buy 
right. We can make early shipments on two and 
three pound packages of bees with queens, ship 
May and 


at any time you say, March, April, 
June. 500 one-story colonies of bees in modern 
ten-frame standard equipment at $3.50 each. 


Truck them yourself. We are located on paved 
Health certificate with all bees. Little 
River Apiaries, Box 83, Gause, Texas. 

SILVER RUN QU EENS—We offer queens 
from the best three-banded stock we can breed 
or buy. Cells built in mammoth colonies. Queens 
mated from strong nuclei. Each queen carefully 


highway. 
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inspected before shipment. We have reared 
thousands of queens that have given satisfac- 
tion throughout United States and Canada, 
working for up-to-date southern queen and 
package shippers. Write for special price 
number of queens you need. Our motto: Each 
queen an advertisement for SILVER RUN 
APIARIES, Route 1. Phenix City, Ala. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Need one 
bee business. M. E. Ballard, 
~ B EEKEEPER—F armer, 
board furnished. Give full 
self. Canteen, 3087 W. 
Mich. 

YOUNG man 
some experience 





more man in 
Roxbury, N. Y. 


room, 
your- 
Detroit, 


my 


small farm, 
details about 
Grand Blvd., 








for season 1936; must have 
in bees. Board and room fur- 
nished. State qualifications and wages expect- 
ed. H, B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

WANTED to 
aries; must experience. Room 
furnished. State age, experience, 
parti culars. Don Barrett, Howell, 


WANTED—Reliable young 
habits, some experience, to 
Give full qualifications and 
Start April 1. Lavern Depew, 

WANTED 
work in my 
height, 
in first 


in my api- 
and board 
wages, full 


Mich. 


man with clean 
work with bees. 
salary expected, 
Auburn, N, Y. 

young man for 
apiaries, Give age, weight, 
if any, and wages expected, 
David Running, Sumterville, Ala. 


man with 


Young man 
have 


assist 


Clean, 
Michigan 
experience, 

letter. 


“WANTED 


active 


Industrious 
clean habits, some experience, to work with 
bees this season: room and board furnished. 
Give full qualifications first letter. B. B. Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. Y 


young 





SITUATION WANTED 





EXPERIENCED 
with beekeeper. S. P 

YOUNG man with | 
steady work with bees. 
land St., Elyria, Ohio. 

WANT'ED—Work with 
perience; no bad habits; 
B. Hoe hstein, 403 E. Hartford St., Milford, Pa. 


WANTED—Job working with a commercial 
beekeeper as helper. One year’s experience. Rob- 
ert Hart, C. C. C. Co., 751, Weeping Water, Ne- 
braska. 


work 
Ohio. 


wants 
190 Cleve- 


young man desires 


Mure ko, Brookfie ‘ld, 


some e xperie nce 


W. Makruski, 








bees, 20 years’ ex- 


steady, efficient. Luis 





WANTED 





TEN-INCH foundation machine. J. L. Cal 
houn, 533 E Ave. ‘‘D,’’ San Angelo, Texas. 

WANTED—Price on 100 2-Ib. packages or 
two-frame nuclei for May 1 delivery. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

~~ WANTED—400 colonies on shares, Minne- 
sota or North Dakota. References. Norris El- 
lingson, Northfield, Minnesota. 








DAIRY GOATS 





DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 618, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., monthly magazine, 25¢c yearly, 5 


10¢. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GENERAL job 
Donaldson, Dearborn, 


PATENTS---Williamson & Walton 


Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. ©. 


months, 








printing. A. Matson, 21513 


Mich. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 162.) 
can keep bees and run a farm and make 
“a good living. 

The Beekeepers at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, was a big affair, but the 
one to be held here will outstrip any con- 
vention of beekeepers that was ever held 


Congress of 


in America, if the plans of the local com 
mittee mean anything. 

Remember that the Texas Centennial 
will be held at Dallas this year, but bee- 
keepers should make their plans to come 
on to San Antonio. 

A group of three, E. G. LeStourgeon, 
Secretary of the Southern Conference; T. 














E. G. LeStourgeon and T. W. Burleson confer- 
ring upon convention plans. 


W. Burleson, President of the American 
Honey Producers’ League, and E. R. Root, 
representing the North, met at San An- 
tonio to talk over plans for this joint 
meeting. 
Further 
later. 


announcements will be made 


WANTED—tTo exchange, 
roots from 60 var of the 
peonie for two and thre 


Jas. W. Bain, Mari Ohio 


strictly first-class 
world’s most de 
sirable pound package 
bees 
B. B. PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL COMBINED. 
Practical frame lifter and holder, price, $1.00. 
for quick clean work, price, $1.00. 
CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO., 810 W. Pedre- 
gosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


McDONALD QUALITY QUEENS 


3-banded 


Scraper 





that produce big prolific bees: that 


are resistant to E. F. B.; that are hustlers to 
get honey Bees gentle 
Member California Bee Breeders’ Association. 
Code prices 


L. H. McDONALD, CERES, CALIF. 
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Robinson Has 
Done It Again 


Done what? Why, reduced 
prices on comb foundation, 
that’s what. 


And right at a time when the price of 
beeswax is on the upward trend. 

This reduction made possible by 
new and improved machinery and equip 
ment. 

However 
the e of wax 








to ret 
it may not be possible 
to maintain these reduced prices on foun 
dation for any great length of time 
While I have quite a good supply of wax 
purchased at the lo prevailing 
ast season, when this supply is exhaust 
necessary to raise the price 
ing with the higher 


owing ent increases in 








ver prices 


kee} 
price of wax, 
So get your order in at once while these 


Weed Process foundation, 
made only of pure, light color- 
ed, filtered beeswax. 

All grads plait wired, and thin sec 
tion All tandard 


Spec al size 
ide to ordet 

Reduced rates on making up your own 
wax into foundation. Wax taken in trade 
if desired. Old comb and cappings ren- 
dered. Send for complete price list. 


E. 8. ROBINSON 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 























Italian Bees 


Queens 


We offer you the very best and 


euarantee satisfaction. 


Send order now will 


notify when shipped. 


your 


The A. 1. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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Bees and Italian Queens | 
Book your orders with me. Anything not | Package Bees 
and 











satisfactory will be replaced. Marketing 
Agreement Prices. 15% discount to all 


dealers. 


JOHN A. NORMAN, LAPINE, ALA. 3 Queens 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 





Satisfaction guaranteed, health certificate, fast Our former customers have al- 
overnight express direct to the North in twenty- readv booked 75% of our 1936 out- 
four hours south of great lakes. Customer wrote — " e 2 

that ours were the best he had ever handled. put. Therefore, this 1s our first and 
One of our queens tied in test for production in last notice. Rush your order if you 
West. J. H. Waibel is our queen breeder, who ; ae f ion 
for years was queen breeder for David Running, expect to get any of Burleson’s 
Sumterville, Alabama. Three-banded Italian bees and 

A. J. HOOK & CO., EUTAW, ALABAMA queens. 





T. W. Burleson & Son 


PACKAGE BEES WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


BRIGHT ITALIANS a - 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Our bright Italians are good honey-gatherers. 


D - : Owing to our special breeding method they 
Marketing agreement prices. No discount. swarm less, they build up fast. We make prompt 


HONEY BOWL APIARIES Seen in cur county. 91. phe. with eneen, S848; 


























~] 





Youngest bees—finest queens. 
100% pleased or your money back. 


Reserve, Louisiana. after June, $1.95. 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.15; 

° after June, $2.55. Queens, 75¢ each. After June 

H. H. Packwood, Mgr. 1. 50c each. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaran- 
teed 








TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALABAMA 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS FOR 1936 
Redding is the most northern point from which package bees are shipped from Cali- 


fornia. We CAGE and SHIP our queens and package bees the SAME DAY. All ship- 


ments covered by state inspection certificate. Marketing Agreement prices. 15% to 


” SHASTA APIARIES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 
Express Office, Redding, Calif. 
GEO. W. MOORE 


F. W. CHAPMAN 








“BETTER-BRED QUEENS’”’ 
3-Banded Italians 


This is our only business—not a side-line. All of our time, effort, thought, and skill is given 
to improve our stock and raising better queens. We have tons of bees to fill your orders 
with. Plenty of efficient help, good shipping facilities, backed by our many years of ex- 


perience, which insures you of your needs in bees and queens. If you wish to haul your 
bees by truck it will pay you to write us. 

Two-pound package with queen, $2.45. each. Three-pound package with queen, $3.15; four- 
pound package with queen, $3.85. Queens, select untested, 75c each. Dealers wanted in all 
localities. Dealers’ discount, 15%. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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American Honey Institute Honor Roll 


Colorado—H. Mathison, Denver, oe. $1; A. J. Carbon Cliff, $1; Ora Lee Funkhouser, Eldorado, 
McCarty, Longmont, $3.31; M. B. Nickelson, $1; R. M. Gober, Oregon, $1; Grant Graham, 
LaJara, $7.19; G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, $2; Lee Hillsboro, $1; *William M. Hassler, Princeton, 
R. Pennell, Ignacio, $5; Otto Piper, Orchard, $1; C. Holm, Genoa, $6; A. L. Holmes, Jack- 
$2; L. R. Rice, Greeley, $10; R. G. Richmond, sonville, $3.60; Alfred Johnson, Rankin, $3.90; 
Fort Collins, $5; A. F. Roberts, Carbondale, $1; Jonkman & Oosting, Evergreen Park, $1; P. 0. 
Harvey Said, Pueblo, ; G. L, Sanders, Grand Kellar, Homewood, $1; Wm. 8S. Kirk, Farmers- 
Junction, $8.31; Fred Schappi, Nucla, $2; Joel ville, $1; Phillip Krebs, Marussa, $1; Henry 
Shaeffer, Pierce, $1; J. M. Smithson, Marcus, Knoepel, Bluffs, 50c; LaSalle Bureau County 


$1; F. R. Smythe, Saquache, $3; D. W. Spang- seekeepers’ Assn., LaSalle, $2; Harold Laugh- 
ler, Longmont, $4.31; Geo. 8S. Swigart, Carben- lin, Butler, $1; Harry Lefiler, Hamilton, $3.60; 
dale, $1; J. E. Wadleigh, Ga Junta, $10. Geo. W. Lynn, Lockport, $2; O. R. Matthew, 


Connecticut—Connecticut State Bee Assn., Virginia, $4; Edward Meier, Bluffs, $3.60; E. 
Meriden, $25; Englehardt & Miller Apiaries, A. Meineke, Arlington Heights, $5; Dr. V. G. 
Wallingford, $6; Richard Kibbe, Stafford, $1; Milum, Champaign, $5.10; ©. A. Olson, ‘La- 
George R. Stannard, Orange, $1. Grange, 50c; Wesley Osborn, Hillsboro, $6; 

Delaware—L. W. Francisco, Elsemere, $1. 


Vincent Peifer, Li In, $1; Peoria County Bee- 
, ae of Columbia—Harold J. Clay, Wash- heegees’ Ama. Peoria, $5: Ernest W. Petersen, 
ington, $6. 


« ric . »). a ; s > > ; . 
orida-—Cozelian Beo Yard, St. Petersburg, R'E" Rankin, Payson, $1; Le W. Rector, ‘Blue 
$2; *T. P. Dean, DeLand, $1; J. T. DeLacy, Island, 50c; *Leo Retzinger, Northbrook, $1; 0. 
Havana, $2; Florida State Beekeepers’ Assn., F, Rife, Naperville, $1; Raymond Rocke, Mor- 
Zephyrhills, $105; Robert Foster, Gainesville, tee. Bi: Virgil E. Rocke Eureka $1; H s 
$6.10; L. D. Gale, Lakeland, $1; William Hah- pe ‘Chicago, $2; St. Claire County peeing 
man, Ormond Beach, $1; O. P. Harvey, Talla- E. ‘St. ‘Louis, $5: Eleanor N. Simmer, Chicago, 
hassee, $5; *Richard Knorr, San Mateo, $1; $1; John Skinner, Alvion, $1; Mr. and Mrs. OC 
L. M. Lewis, Havana, $10; E. D. Moon, Talla- G. Strieder, Brimfield, $1.50; Tri-County Bee- 
hassee, $3; M. O. Strickland, Sopschoppy, keepers’ Assn., Buckley, $2.50; Geo. H. Weed, 
$8.70; Noah Whitstone, Sopschoppy, 60c; T. H. Lanark, $2; Ivan Whiting, Rockford, $1.30; F. 
Wilder, Sopschoppy, 90c; A. Wicklein, Percy, $2; E. CO. Woody, Chicago, 
Georgia —L. L. Ferebee, Tyhee, $1; A. Jud- i. Prank Zadel, Witt, $1; Arthur O. Zink, Chi. 
son Heard, Atlanta, $2; D. W. Howell, Shell- cago, $1. Total, $273. The membership of $1.00 
man, $1; D. C. Jackson, Funston, $5; Maddox for Harvey Foote, Green Valley, Ill., which ap- 
mace ( .” Lg gt -¥ ee peared on the last Honor Roll, should have been 
ahira, § ; J. R. Spence, Camilla : “ : : + att 
ony ae BS $100. withheld until this publication. 

Idaho—F rank Beach, Burley, $3; Richard Indiana—aAlcornholm Apiary, Needham, 1; 
Boggs, Twin Falls, $1; H. R. Bowen, Roberts, Samuel Blinn, Marion, $1; Alfred Brenneman, 
$6: R. D. Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, $18; D. Marion, $1; Frederick Brenneman, Berne, $1; 
C. Brannen, Buhl, $1; Lee Browning, Rexburg, Moody Brenneman, Berne, $1; R. R. Bridges, 
$3; Lawrence Budge, Malad, $5; O. S. Cox, Indianapolis, $1; Geo. F. Cain, Marion, $1; 
Shelley, $3$; R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen, $6; J. Clay County Beekeepers’ Assn., $2.20; O. Shel- 
Epstein, Idaho, $25; N. F. Farnsworth, Bliss, don Conrad, Kendallville, $1; Charles —_—_ 
$6; H. C. Fowler, Rexburg, $3; C. Gault, Buhl, Herbst, $1; Vyron Detamore, Marion, $1; Le- 
$3; Wm. T. Gibson, Rexburg, $6; George O. land B. Fasick, Richmond, $2; Lewis C. _iook, 
Gould, Buhl, 3; Lee Hanson, Rigby, $3; ©. M. Albany, $1; T. C. Johnson. Logansport, $1; Lon 
Hurst, Blackfoot, $9; F. C. Jones, Idaho Falls, Kemper, Greentown, $1; Harry B. King, Marion, 
$4.25: H. H. Keck, Paul, $3; Kingsford Honey $1; Ray L. Kline, Roann, $1; James Koutny, 
Co., Grace, $8: G. A. Koger, Meridian, $6.30; Sumava Resorts, $1: Rev. John Kubachi, Walk- 
W. E. Liebert, St. Anthony, $5; J. J. Lockie, erton, $1; Guy S. Little, Connersville, $1; ; 
Shoshone, $6: J. F. Martin, Filer, $3; Meyer Lake Macdonald, Marion, $5; Archie McRob- 
Bros. Honey Co., Rigby, $12: Earl J. Miller, ert, Marion, $1; E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, $5; 
Blackfoot, $18: Robt. E. Miller, Twin Falls, David Moore, Marion, $1; C. J. Morrison, South 
$7; Wm. W. Mitchell, Shelley, $6; Grover Mo Bend, $3; Omer C. Renbarger, Marion, $2; 
bley, Rigby, $18; Roy Mobley, Rigby, $3: Sam Grant E. Riddle, Lakeville, $2.25: Seott Com 
P. Nealey, Sterling, $3: E. M. Nelson, Balck pan (A. G. Thomas), Indianapolis, $2; James 
foot, $9; Harry Newberry, Filer, $3; Irvin F E. Starkey, Indianapolis, $1; W. H. Starrett, 
Powers, Parma, $30; Lloyd F. Randall, Idaho Indianapolis, $1; L. R. Stewart, Newport, $2; 
Falls, $5: J. H. Redfield, Idaho Falls, $5: H. Vigo County Woman’s Auxiliary, St. Marys-of 


A. Robertson, Buhl, $1: C. B. Roscoe, Rigby, the Woods, $2.20; Vigo County Beekeepers’ As 
$3; Arthur Sarff, Pocatello, $1: Earl Schreiber, sociation, St. Marys-of-the-Woods, $2.20; *Wa 
Gooding, $9; William Shively, Buhl, $1: J. Sim bash Valley Beekeepers’ Roundup, $15.20; *M 
mons, Parma, $6; Arthur Shore, Blackfoot, $6; W. Murray, Aurora, $1: William M. Weber, 
W. N. Smart, Rexburg, $6; Roy Sohm, Burley, Huntington, $2. *Result of queens given by Mr 
$3; D. C. Stahlman, Buhl, $3; Stewart Bros., Hi. MeDonel of Robinson, Tl. 


Jerome, $6; J. H. Stoneman, Blackfoot, $3; H Iowa—FE. G. Brown, Sergant Bluffs, $2: E. W 
B. Weber, Blackfoot, $6; Charles A. Willliams, Ewell, Des Moines, $2.10: L. G. Gartner, Ti 
Meridian, $10; Roy Wilson, Wendell, $3 ; 


tonka, $6: C. G ar Alto $5: »-rnhare 

Illinois—Edward Adam, Strawn, $22: Amer oe. it RQ. F Ohne | nem 
ican Honey Producers’ League, Champaign, $25 ell, $1; Wilburt Harnack, McGregor, $2: *Jos 
Cc. J. Anderson, Morris, $11.70; A. A. Augen Hermann, Manchester, $1: John 'G Jessup 
stein, Dakota, $1; Antonio Bellin, Nokomis, $1 Council Bluffs, $10; John A. Johnson. Pomeroy, 
Carl Bender, Forest, $3; Adam Bodenschatz, Le- $2: Raymond Jones, Clarion, $5: Russell Jovee 
mont, $3; H. J. Bryan, Normal, $1; Joe Burd Springville, $1; J. E. Keil & Son, Titonka 
zilauskas, Pana, $1; G. H. Cale, Hamilton, $10; $8.40: R. Littlefield, Exira, $15: Newman Lyle 
Arthur Clough, Donnellson, $1; Henry Dadant Sheldon, $15: W. P. Mann Thurman, $10: H 


Hamilton, $25; L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, $25: 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, $25; Palmer Davis Grove, $1; Ralph C. Miller, Russell, $1; L. E 
Homer, $1; *C. K. Dean, Cordova, $1: Herman Myers, Ida Grove, $3.29: F. B. Paddock. Ames 
Denhart, St. Joseph, $1: W. T. Doermann, Blue $5: Mrs. Don Peeper Arlington $1: Geo. Pol 
Island, $1; C. Donnell, Donnellson, $1; Mrs hemus, Ameé, $3: Earl C. Robinson. Oelwein 
Irene Duax, Chicago, $1: W. G. Duckwall. Jack $1: Geo, P. Schatz. West Union, $1: R C. Sher 
sonville, $3.60: C. W. Duerrstein, Galena, $1: man, Tracy, $2: J. W. Stine ‘Burlington $1; 
John a Freer ort, $2: Benj. H. Fischer, Roa John Stoughton, Cherokee, $7; F. L 1 


Massure, Redfield, $1.30 Dewey Menter, Ida 


. Swanson, 
noke, $4.5 ome me Fisher, he eg $3.60; Council Bluffs, $5; Ivar Wallen, Otho, $1; 
Brother Frederick, Techny, $5; . Frymier, J. L. Wenger, Dallas Center, $1. Total, $121.09, 
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EDWARDS 


Saves you 


} MONEY 
METAL ROOFS 


In spite of rising costs, we are now quoting 
rock-bottom prices, freight paid, on plain or 
copper bearing galvanized inter-locking sheet 
roofing and metal shingles. Now is the time to 
protect your home and barns permanently from fire, 
lightning, wind and weather. Easy to apply. Sold 
under $10,000 guarantee. Send roof measurements 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 88. 


T¥F EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
333-°83 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Poultry and Law 
Eaenre — Barb W ire, Paints, Roof- 
in WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 21 Muncie, Indiana. 








LAKE PEARL APIARIES 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR THE YEAR 1936 AS FOLLOWS: 


2 lbs. bees, 1 frame and queen...... $2.45 
} Ibs. bees, 1 frame and queen...... 3.15 
3 lbs. bees, 2 frames and queen..... 3.85 


15% discount to dealers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


ISAAC ROY, PROP., HESSMER, LA. 





CAUCASIAN POUND BEES AND 
QUEENS 


queens by mail, 
each; select tested, $2.00; breed- 
ers, $5.00. Pound bees, express collect, 2-Ib. 
pkgs., with queens, each, $2.50; heavier pkgs., 
= 75c per lb. Nuclei and full colonies. Write 
or prices 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 


THRIFTY BEES 


Are guaranteed to please. 
Combless Packages—Queens. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders since 1892. 


Until June Ist, 
number, 75c 


untested, any 
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To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


Service from Syracuse 


There is a warehouse full of new, 
clean ROOT QUALITY beekeepers’ 
supplies at Syracuse ready to ship 
the same day your orders are re- 
ceived. Special discounts on large 
quantities. Send us your list! 

If you have not received your 
copy of our 1936 catalog, a request 
on a posteard will bring it. 

Send your old combs and cappings 


















to be rendered by us. We pay the 
highest market price for wax—or 
we can have your wax made into 


Root’s famous Three-ply and single- 
ply foundation at very attractive 
prices. Write for our terms. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


==SERVES YOU BEST 


DEALERS 
ATTENTION 

















We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 





Falcon ) 
Quality Prodnc | 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 











Swarming—Its Control and 


Prevention 

by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 

Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual requeening, increase or not 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.00 

SNELGROVE, Bleadon, Somerset, England. 
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500—2 and 3 pound packages. Italian and 
Caucasian bees with queens. For May ship- 
ment. Trade agreement prices. Circular on 
request. Orders book in advance. 


E. W. PETERSON 
SANDWICH, ILLINOIS, 





Do You Believe 


in Luck? 


We don’t know whether there is any- 
thing to it or not. We have our doubts. 

What we do know is this: For the 
past 13 years we have been shipping out 
a good strain of gentle three-band Ital- 
ian bees that have given entire satis 
faction. 

Not trusting to luck, we will have 
more bees and queens than in the past 
season. 

Should you care to join this lot of sat- 
isfied customers, please let us hear from 
you early as to what you will need and 
on what dates you will want them ship- 
ped. 

Then get ready to receive your bees 
shipped on date agreed upon, ‘‘not la- 
ter,’’ in light standard packages. We 
will be ready to start shipping early in 
April. Queens in package bees will be 
shipped in dry cages without attendant 
bees, or in the provisioned cage with 
attendants, whichever you prefer. 


PRICES 


Young laying queen 


Three-lb. package with queen 


Shaw & Homan 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
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HONEY GATE 
for 60-lb. cans, 
Screw it on your 
can of honey, syr- 
up, sorghum, or 


te 
~~ 
3 other liquid and 


Nee you are ready to 


fill bottles, jars, or pails. Tested and approved 
by many beekeepers and supply houses in the 
United States. It eliminates splashing and drip- 
ping, saves time and labor. Works well with 
hot or cold liquid Strong and well made 
nickel-plated. No more sticky floors to clean 
up. Measure across top of cover for size want- 
ed. 2% to 3 inch covers. Price, 88 cents plus 
postage. Weight, 3-inch size, 2 Ibs. All others, 
1 lb. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dealers wanted. 
ERNEST FAHLBECK, Manufacturer 
406 South Springfield Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 


Hold On! 


Give us but ONE package out of your 
yearly orders. Check hive this 
the best hive you have. 
You'll get the surprise of your life. 
Our GOLDEN ITALIANS are not only 
gentle, large and pretty to look at, but 
most important—-THEY PRODUCE! 
All queens guaranteed personally rear- 
ed, this year’s stock. 
Minimum prices marketing agreement. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P. O., LOUISIANA 


























, 


SMITHS 


SUPERIOR BEES 
AND QUEENS 


Why not start your NEW YEAR right? 
Just place your orders with us and you 
will not only start right but will end it 
right. Many years of experience put us 
in position to give you the very best 
bees and queens. Over 18.000 pounds net 
weight shipped with no loss in transit. 
Satisfied users all over U. S. and Canada. 
We have increased our business and want 
more customers. Write us for more in- 
formation or let us book your orders at 
lowest Marketing Agreement prices. 

Select queens, 75c. 2-lb. packages 
with queens, $2.45. Three-pound pack- 
ages with queens, $3.15. 


N. B. Smith & Company 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


























SUCCESS 


Depends upon good bees and queens, 
Prompt and efficient service. 


OUR PACKAGE BEES 
STANDARD OF THE SOUTH 


Headed with select young laying queens. 
Shiped fresh from our yards on the date 
you want them. They give results and 
that is what you want. 


GENUINE THREE-BAND ITALIAN 


Select Young Queens 

2-lb. package with queens. 
3-lb. package with queen.. 
4-lb. package with queen. 
5-lb, package with queen. 


15% discount to dealers. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Ala. 
J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 
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The Time to Buy Bees 
Now 


The severe winter has caused an abnormal loss, which will mean a 
heavy demand for packages. Lots of snow will insure plenty of 
moisture and has been a protection to clover. Prospects are bright. 
Honey prices advancing. Don’t get left. 


The Place to Buy 
The Stover Apiaries 


Service, Quality, Prompt Shipment. No orders too large or too 
small. Plus long experience in shipping. Why not try us? 


The Kind to Buy 
Three-banded Italians 


The best all-around bees. We have been unable to find their equal. 
Our queen breeders, with long experience, know how to rear good 
ones. They must please you. 














PRICES——— 
2-pound packages bees with queens....... $2.45 each 
3-pound packages bees with queens....... 3.15 each 
Untested Italian queems ................. .75 each 


15% discount to dealers. 


The American Honey Institute always needs and is worthy of 
your support. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 

















————— 
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‘| FOR SALE 
’ 
: 
a 
Prospects | | rune zzazzan qusens « sees 
’ ° 
| | Nothing But the Best 
’ 
’ . 
are better for 1936 ‘ Bright yellow and three-banded 
8 aE 
\ queens, 75¢ each. 
\ 
’ . . 4 9E 
"es 1 | 1 lb. of bees with young queen, $1.75 
1 | 2 lbs. of bees with y 2.45 
| 2 ibs. of Dees with young queen, <.40 
8 ‘ . ° ‘ fad 
Send for the new Root Catalog. 1 | 3 lbs. of bees with young queen, 3.15 
r . 
Let us quote you prices on your You send for them, they go. 
quantity order. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Beeswax wanted for cash or : 
Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 
trade. 
t 
For Root’s goods in Michigan, 
* 
’ 
write— Caucasians 
’ 
: Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
| tle inclined to swarm, excellent work- 
eee | ers—10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 
Yi 
’ ° 
| 
H Carniolans 
la 
M. H. Hunt & Son IH Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win 
L i M h ls terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex 
ansin ichi ni cellent workers. My queens headed colonies pro 
9 — iH ducing 435 lbs. per colony over the whole yard 
soncccccccs sscceet Price 2-lb. package with queen, both races, 
os = $2.45 each. 

Begin shipping May 5th on. Booking orders 
now. Early orders receive first attention, We are 
more convenient for eastern states and suuthern 

N OW a4 EA D Canada. Less express charges, less net cost, less 

time in transit, arrive in better condition. Yards 
of two races 12 miles apart. 
OUR 1936 CATALOG OF ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 
. 
Moved to Florida .... 
Bee Suppues Our better queens and better methods of rear 
ing them has created a demand we have not 
IT BRINGS YOU been able to supply from Indiana, so we have 

__'Thea la in hi : _ moved to what we consider the most favorable 
Phe most comple te line of bee- spot in the U. S. for our special queen rearing 
keepers’ supplies to be had. business. Here we can supply untested queens 
The exelusive Root lock-corner every month in the year. While we hope to fill 
Pug . orders promptly, still we shall appreciate your 
frame. ‘ . 

tenes ¢ a ; co-operation in this matter by ordering as far 
A nree-pty oundation—the per- in advance as convenient. Write for further in- 
fect brood comb base. formation. 

—Improved hand-holes « bodies Prices—1 to 4, $1.00 each; 5 to 9, 95c each; 
oe su val - m bodies 10 to 24, 90c¢ each; 25 to 49, 85c each; 50 to 
pe sup . . 100, 80c each; 100 or more, 75c¢ each, Breed 

—The Simplicity extractor with the ing queens, service for the season guaranteed, 
1,000 speed control. $10.00 each. No discount in any form from above 

—Sixteen pages of practical bee- oe 
keeping information. JAY SMITH 

And a very special offer of lock- ROUTE TWO, FORT MYERS, FLORIDA. 

corner brood frames and Three-ply 

Foundation. Don’t miss this bargain. 

‘ : | THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 

Send a ecard today- -the catalog will | nal in Great Britain, and the only international 

be forwarded promptly. bee review in existence Specializes in - 

: world’s news in both science and practice 0 
THE A. 1. ROOT co. OF IOWA apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 -—_ 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including su 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
Brockhill, London Road, Camberly, Surrey, Eng 
= 3) land. 
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“ve? STOP! Sok" 
RUSH 1936 


3-banded Italian Queens and Packages 

Hi-Quality—Efficient, Honest Service. 

We Support the American Honey Insti- 
tute. Do You? 


Prices, April 1 to June 1, Any Number 
Select untested young queens, 
(postpaid), 75c each 
2-lb. pkg. and queen (exp. col.) $2.45 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. and queen (exp. col.) $3.15 ea. 
5-lb. pkg. and queen (orchard pkg), 
(exp. col.) $4.55 ea. 
15 5% off to dealers on bees for resale. 


Queens by air mail daily 
Wire Money for 24-hour Secvice. 


EELLS HONEY & BEE Co. 
HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. S. A. 
‘*In the Sunny South.’’ 





























NOT TOO BIG FOR LITTLE 
BUSINESS—NOT TOO LIT- 
TLE FOR BIG BUSINESS. 


-ackage bees and queens 
beginning April 1. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 


R. F. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 














SSS 

















GOLDEN ITALIAN AND RED 
CLOVER QUEENS, 75c EACH. 


Package bees, $2.45 for 2-lb. package with 
queen; $3.15 for 3-lb. package with queen. They 
have proven satisfactory over U. S. and Can- 
ida for over 35 years. They are as good as the 


best 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 
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Attention, Please! 


llere we are again, STEVENSON’S GOLDEN 
ITALIAN QUEENS, raised the very best way 
in Southern Louisiana, where we have a very 
early and continuous honey flow. 

This natural environment causes our bees to 
feed us abundantly with just the right food to 
develop us properly and make us: REAL 
QUEENS OF QUALITY. 

Our progeny are large, very gentle, and the best 
of honey producers. Write STEVENSON’S 
APIARIES, WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive 
circular. Quotations on package bees and 
queens as per Marketing Agreement. 


GASPARD’S 


High quality Golden and three-banded Ital- 
ian queens and package bees for spring deliv- 
ery. Book orders now and reserve shi pink. date. 

COMB PACKAGES WITH QUEEN 
2-lb. package with queen and a coun a 





BE kc acueemadeansamind auued $2.45 each 
3-Ib. package with queen and a frame of 

— Pepeerrrrisr rr cr ere $3.15 each 
If larger packages are desired, for each addi- 


tional frame of brood, or for each additional 
pound of bees, add 70c to the above 2 and 8 
pound package prices. Combless packages with 
queens shipped on sugar syrup, same prices a8 
comb packages. 

Prompt and efficient service. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Orders booked with 10% down, bal- 
ance at shipping time. 15% to dealers. 

Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 
CRUMMEY’S 


Better-Bred Three-Band Italian Queens, 





3-lb. package with untested queen....... $3.15 
2-lb. package with untested queen....... 2.45 
1 dozen untested queens postpaid........ 9.00 
1 Untested queen, postpaid........... -75 


Book your order and reserve shipping date. Free 
from disease, safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Discount to dealers. Fast express to 
all points. 


JOHN A. CRUMMEY, JESUP, GA., BOX 351. 





HIGH CLASS PRINTING AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. LABELS, STATIONERY, 
BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., ETC. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 














J. E. WING. 
SS 








PACKAGE BEES 


———PRICES-— _ - 
Two-pound package with select young laying queen................. $2.45 each 
Three-pound package with select young laying queen................ 3.15 each 
MD I OI, BUI, ons cece ae cavetsccvecerivcsensncece 75 each 
WU BS GU, GI, goon ccc trccccsvvecivcccescoss 75 each 


15% discount to dealers. 
Descriptive circular and directions for installing package bees upon request. 
P g 


CALIFORNIA APIARIES 


COTTONWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 














———— 





ae 
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Townsend’s 


I have leased several thousand swarms of 
bees in the package shipping states in the 
South, which will be put into packages, the 


size that my customers want them, by one of 
my dozen package men down there, 

If you want some of my 12% oversize pack- 
ages, and want them delivered upon the date 
your contract calls for, place your order with 
Townsend. Do this at once, as I am expecting 
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PACKAGE 
BEES 


the largest demand for package bees ever this 
coming season. Don’t wait, get your order and 
delivery date in at once, or you may regret it. 

One party saved $73.50 by buying of me. The 
order should be placed with me here at North- 
star, and the bees will be expressed direct to 
you from one of my bee yards in the South. Ask 
for a mimeograph sheet which gives more par- 
ticulars and prices. Do it at once. Address E. D. 
Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 





—California Superior Quality—— 
Italian Package Bees and Queens 
Write at once for information. Book your 
order now for prompt shipment. 


AL WINN, 


Rt. 2, Box 161. Petaluma, Calif. 


RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas. We are ready to 
including 
quantity, 


serve you with quality packages, 


baby 
quality, live delivery. Service and satisfaction 


bees, superior Italian 


queens, 


guaranteed. 


J. G. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS. 




























) 

) 

f PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 

} Three-band Italian or Gray Caucasian for delivery after April 1st. Either strain, gentle and 
) thrifty. We can make shipment by express or parcel post. Prompt dealings and safe delivery 
) guaranteed, 2-lb. package with queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package with queen, $3.15. Bees on comb 
) quoted on request. Untested queens (either strain), 75c each. Full weight light cages, no 
disease, State inspected. Circular on reque 

CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 











———— 
———$—$—— 








WE ARE WORKING TOWARD ONE END— 


The Prompt Delivery of Satisfaction-Guaranteed 

















Headquarters, 


TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES, OF COURSE: 
2-lb. combless package with queen... 
3-lb. combless package, with queen ws 

Queens, untested... 


THE PUETT COMPANY, HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


**Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 


soaeeCun 


motor equipment and personnel. 


Tested. 
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Townsend’s 


The thrifty buyer will surely want to secure 
a copy of a little mimeograph sheet, which you 
can secure by just writing me a postal card. 
Only a cent. You will be pleased, If you can 
use 100 packages or more of bees this coming 
season, mention it, and I will write you a nice 
long letter that will interest you. 

We are passing through the hardest winter 
on bees in recent years. There will be a heavy 
loss without a doubt, which will mostly be made 
up with package bees from the South. Then 
there will be more increase made this coming 
season than for some years past. Let me repeat, 
get your delivery date in early, or you may not 
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PACKAGE 
BEES 


be able to get your supply at the date you would 
like. 

The price fixing A. A. A. I believe is not in 
effect on package bees at this time, but a ‘‘Gen- 
tleman’s Agreement’’ among the larger pack- 
age shippers will hold prices about the same as 
for the last two years. I have a dozen shippers 
of package bees ready to make shipment to you 
upon the date you want your bees. Remember 
and ask for the mimeograph sheet. A penny pos- 
tal card will bring it. 

Write me here at Northstar, The bees will be 
expressed direct to you from one of my yards 
in the South, Do it today. Address E. D. Town- 
send, Northstar, Michigan. 





Hessmer Bee Farm 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 


2-pound package, combless........ $2.45 each 
3-pound package, combless........ 3.15 each 
1-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees.......... 2.45 each 
2-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees........ 2.85 each 
Each additional pound bees............ -70 
Each additional comb of brood.......... .40 


Dealers’ discount, 15%. 
20% books order, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Season starts April 1. Satisfaction, 
safe arrival guaranteed 


HESSMER BEE FARM 


Willie Roy, Prop. 


HESSMER, LA. 


| 
| 





Yancy Hustler 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
THEY GET THE HONEY 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT 


STANDARD PRICES 


Caney Valley Apiaries 


BOX 1147 BAY CITY, TEXAS 











Guaranteed 
Delivery 


Market 
Agreement 
Prices 





Italian Bees - Queens 


BOOKING 
: ORDERS 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY, BUCATUNNA, MISS. 


MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPER. 


NOW 
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NOT HOW MANY QUEENS, 


BUT 


HOW GOOD QUEENS? 


SUCH WILL BE MY MOTTO AS A QUEEN-BREEDER FROM NOW ON. 


I am entering my 52nd year of keeping bees and rearing queens, 
and advancing age is making it too strenuous for me to com- 
pete with the southern breeders as to price. My season begins 
about June 1, and on that date the southern breeders agree to 
drop the price to 50c. Not fair to northern queen-breeders. 


I prefer to sell 1000 queens for $1 each than to sell 2000 queens 


for 50¢ each. My price is $1 per queen, or six queens for $5. 
Those prices are fair to all. A good queen is worth $1, whereas 
a poor queen may cost you $3 in the end. My line-bred Italians 
are hard to beat and they have pleased hosts of my patrons. 
Send for price-list. 


This advertisement will not appear again. Look in classified 
columns hereafter for “She-suits-me” queens. 


(Ullen Latham, CNowiehtown, (onnectieul 








I have hundreds of healthy colonies of BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES, now ready 
and awaiting your orders to serve you best. Why not place your order now with me and get 
a good quality and also service? | cage my bees in the morning part of the day and they 
leave on fast evening train. I ship in very light convenient cages with 10% overweight of 
bees. Every queen guaranteed purely mated. Please give me a trial order. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. A. and Canada. 
————-PRICES TO JUNE 1 
Untested queens ............. $0.75 each Tested queens 





eee $1.00 each 
2-lb. pkg. with queen..... .... 2.45 each re re 1.70 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen.......... 3.15 each Without queen . .. 2.40 each 


All packages F. O. B. Express. State health certificate furnished. 


THE NORMAN APIARIES, N. NORMAN, Mgr, LAPINE, ALA. 





Package Bees and Queens 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


I am better prepared than ever before to give prompt, efficient service to my 
customers. Over 20 years of efficient service in same location. Queens reared in 


yards well isolated from all other bees, guaranteeing pure mating. 
Select laying queen 
Two-pound package of bees with queen 
Three-pound package of bees with queen $3.15 each 
15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, - Cameron, Texas 
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NORMAN BROS.’ 


Packages and Queens 


“YES, SIR” 


You can depend on them when wanted. They 
will make colonies you will be proud of. While 
quality and service are to be considered, ours 
will please you. Let us prove it with our large 
yellow selected 3-banded honey-gathering strain 
of Italians. We ship overweight packages, young 
bees in light weight cages, and are now ready 
to book your order and serve you best for 1936. 
Safe arrival, health certificate, entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed in U. S. A. and Canada. 15% 
discount to dealers, 








PRICES 
2-lb. pkg. with young queens........ $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with young queens... 3.15 each 
........ § eee -75 each 


Tested queen, double the price of untested queen. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 


LOOK! 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens of fine 
quality. They are real honey-gatherers and gen- 
tle to work with. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for circular. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mer. GRAHAM, N. C. 
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Three-band Italian 


Queens and 
Combless 
Package Bees 


As good as there are shipped in as light 
built packages as it is safe to ship in. 
Shipped on the day you want them. 
State health certificate with each ship- 
is added to 
take care of shrinkage while en route. 
Live arrival guaranteed. No orders too 
large to be handled out promptly. 


QUEENS BY MAIL PREPAID 


Untested, each 
MED nc acacnsawesenavess $1.50 
BEES FOR EXPRESS SHIPMENT 
With Untested Queen, F. O. B. here. 
Two-pound packages ........ $2.45 each 
Three-pound packages ... 


For mail shipments of bees, add 10¢ for 
each package, plus postage. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 


ment. Enough overweight 








Italians 








Quality <: Service :: Prices 
Package Bees and Queens 


Caucasians 


Are you one of our many satisfied customers? If not, give us one order. It will 


take only ONE. Direct Express Service. 


SELECT LAYING QUEEN.... 














TWO-POUND PACKAGE WITH QUEEN.............. 








THREE-POUND PACKAGE WITH QUEEN............ 










15% discount to approved dealers. 


WEAVER APIARIES, NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


Agents for Pinard Nailess Queen Cages. 




















Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 
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2-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $2.45 each 


ee ee = TREAT YOURSELF TO 
Reliable Service, | ’ 
Reliable Package | KN | HT 
Bees and Queens Leather-Colored Italian 
3-lb. package bees with select un- 








They are the best honey-gatherers, 
the best winterers and gentle. All 
queens guaranteed mated pure. Guar- 
anteed to please you and guaranteed 
not to supersede soon after intro- 
duc ing. 
2-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. $2.45 
3-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. 3.15 
4-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. 3.85 
5-lb. pkg., includ. young queen. 4.55 
Queenless packages, deduct 75c. 
Parcel post shipments: Add 10c plus 
postage. Write for delivered prices. 
Queens, guaramteed mated pure, se- 
lect, 75c. No charge for clipping. 
15% discount to dealers. Shipments 
on the day you name, Full weight 
guaranteed with young bees. Ship- 
ping begins about April 1. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Accredited and Certified by Agricul- 
tural Department of Alabama 
Select Untested Queens. ..75c each 
Select Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 
Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 

15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 

Support the American Honey 
Institute. 











Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 


JASPER KNIGHT 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 
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York’s Package Bees 


——QUALITY BRED ITALIANS—— 
Better Than Ever Larger Supply Better Service 
.... Young Bees Full Weights Same Price.... 


Untested Queens 75c each, any number 
Tested Queens $1.50 each, any number 


3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens........ $3.15 each, any number 
2-lb. pkgs. bees without queens..... $1.70 each, any number 
3-lb. pkgs. bees without queens... . .$2.40 each, any number 
For additional lbs. of bees add 70c each, any number 


We are fully prepared to handle your orders for any quantity satisfactorily, 
but due to some intimation being afloat that the supply may not equal the de- 
mand, we urge you to book your order now. We are expecting a heavy demand 
and early orders will have the preference. Place your order now and be as- 
sured of your bees in the spring when wanted. Safe arrival, freedom from dis- 
ease and satisfaction guaranteed. 

We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog 
Prices. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 


(The Home of Quality Products) 


OT 


Pet Ook 000 Oe 0) 0 0 
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TRY 


our queens and packages for better 
results with the bees. We offer light 





To Your Success 


WILLIAMS’ O. K. ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


They have stood the test of time and 
proved their ability to produce successful 
honey crops in the North, South, East, 
and West. 
Select young queens, 75c each. 

Full weight of bees in light cages, deliv- 
ered promptly. 

2-lb. size with queen, $2.45 ea. any number 
3-lb. size with queen, $3.15 ea. any number 


P. M. WILLIAMS 


cages full of gentle, hustling bees 
headed by a good young queen. 
Prompt service and guaranteed sat- 
isfaction. Book your order now and 
be assured of reserving the shipping 
date you desire. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Son 


PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 


<2 oo ee 
OQVOoDoLDlSO DoS 





CASTLEBERRY 








“Where Service Is a Fact, Not a Promise.” 


Italian Package Bees, Nuclei 
and Queens 


SHIPPED THE DAY YOU WANT THEM. BETTER SERVICE, HIGHER 
GRADE PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 





The demand for package bees promises to be the greatest in its history, so we 
We have made preparations to h¢ indle an 
ready to give you better service. Special 


advise you to place your order early. 
increased volume of business, and are 
night express insures few losses. 











Untested queens, each .... 1... ccc cece cece ccveces $0.75 

i ee OO ee re 2.45 

S-T. DES. WOSW WIR GROOM. 2. 2s cccccccccccccccces 3.15 
Each additional pound of bees.................... .70 

\ For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 

H —_—NUCLEI 

Hi 1-frame—2 lbs. bees with queen................... $2.45 

H 2-frame—2 Ibs. bees with queen.................+-. 2.85 

y 15% discount to dealers. Health certificate with each shipment. 

' 

: b C Be Br ok ld, G 

i W. 0. Gib s Co., Box 81, rookfield, Ga. 
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Genuine Three-Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens 


PRICES FOR 1936 


QUALITY AND SERVICE—We are prepared to furnish you with the finest 
quality young genuine Italian work bees and the most select laying genuine 
Italian queens, shipped in well ventilated, light-weight crates. We guarantee 
safe arrival, full-weight packages. Prompt and careful attention to all orders. 


TERMS AND BOOKING—Make up your order from the prices listed and 
mail to us, together with check or money order for the amount of the order; 
Canadian shipments in U. 8. funds, stating the approximate date you desire 
shipment made, and if by express or parcel post, giving correct shipping point. 
No. C. O. D. shipments made. 


REPLACEMENTS—If queens are received dead or in unusable condition, 
return same to us in their respective cages for replacement without charge. If 
packages arrive dead or in bad condition, be sure to secure the express company 
“bad order notation.” Mail this to us, giving full data, for replacement without 
charge. 


EXPRESS INFORMATION—We prefer to ship packages by express, with 
express charges collect at your end. This is cheaper for you and more satisfac- 
tory. In this way you have to figure only the actual cost of bees, as the express 
charge may be paid at your end. 


PARCEL POST INFORMATION—If you desire shipment by parcel post 
have your postmaster give you the rate on the basis of 2-lb. package weighing 6 
pounds, and 3-lb. package weighing 7 pounds. From this you can know the 
amount of parcel post charges to remit with the order. If you fail to figure this, 
and remit an incorrect amount it causes inconvenience and sometimes delay. 


PRICES FOR GENUINE ITALIAN QUEENS—POSTPAID TO YOU 


Shipment April 1 to June 1 Shipment June 1 to Oct. 1. 
Untested ....Bach $0.75 Untested --Each $0.50 
Tested Each 1.50 Tested Each 1.00 


PACKAGE BEES—EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 
Shipment April 1 to June 1 Shipment June 1 to Oct. 1. 
2-lb. Package with Queen Each $2.45 Kacn 
3-lb. Package with Queen 
2-lb. Package without Queen Each 1.70 
3-lb. Package without Queen 
For each additional pound of bees 


For parcel post shipment add 10c per package to above prices, plus parcel 
post charges. 

15 per cent discount allowed by the marketing agreement to dealers only. 
What is meant by dealers is a party or firm ordering bees for resale to other per- 
sons, and if you are a dealer your order must be signed as such. 


TO SECURE BEST DATINGS, BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW 
NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE. 


Holder Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 
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\Q\ Lady-Like 


Caucasians 


Guaranteed mated to a pure Cau- 
casian drone, or we replace them. 
You are the judge. 
WRITE FOR FREE 

CIRCULAR 
Select untested queens, April 1 
to June 1, 75c each. Two-pound 
packages of Caucasian bees with 
queen, $3.00 each. If you want 
genuine Mountain Gray Cauca- 
dian bees and queens, 















Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Ala. 


Is the Place to Get Them. 









A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Book your order early. Queens, 75c. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 





PETTIT’S. 


Package Bees & Queens 


PREPARED FOR INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION AND EVEN BET- 
TER SERVICE 


FRUIT GROWERS AND BEEKEEPERS 


Morley Pettit is ready to serve you again 
with an increased production in Best Young 
Italian Queens and Vigorous Young Worker 
Sees which have done no work. 

Any size of Combless Package at any time 
from the first of April to the end of May. 

The Five-pound Orchard Package is our spe- 
cialty; but smaller sizes have equally careful 
attention, 


WHAT WE GUARANTEE 


Young Italian Queens as good as the best. 
Losses replaced promptly. 

Early orders shipped as promised. Later or- 
ders shipped promptly or reply by wire. 

Safe arrival. Replacement or refund or re- 
ceipt of express bad-order report. Fast night 
express service insures few losses. 

Full weight of bees in very neat light pack- 
ages. 


OUR PRICES for April and May, 1936. 
Five-pound Combless Orchard Package, 


-  _ freer $4.55 each 
Four-pound Combless Package, 

._ ARPES: 3.85 each 
Three-pound Combless Package, 

EE 5 cc ince iunadheenws 3.15 each 
Two-pound Combless Package, 

SE 05.006 Gicdb eee nenenad 2.45 each 


Any size package without queen, deduct 75c. 

Quantity discounts of any kind are forbidden 
by Washington authorities. 

Payment mav be made at any time before 
shipping date. 

Terms to authorized dealers will be sent on 
application. 


MORLEY PETTIT, ALBANY, GA. 





PACKAGE BEES 
QUALITY 








None but young worker bees with 1936 
select laying queens. 
shipment. 


Prompt and efficient 


Idle equipment and weak wintered-over col- 
onies bring in no profit. Let us help you 
with our QUALITY BRIGHT ITALIAN 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


QUANTITY 





HEALTH 
SERVICE 


15% discount tc approved dealers. 


Garon Bee Co., 





2-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
3-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
Laying queens, each 











Donaldsonville, La. 
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Package Bees & Queens 


‘‘MAGNOLIA STATE’’ STRAIN THREE- 
BANDED ITALIANS 





a — _ 
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Package Bees 
with 
Imported 


Italian Queens 


Scientifically produced for a definite purpose. 
We do not scour the country for odd lots of 
bees to shake into packages for you. With sup- 
ply manufacturing facilities of our own, we are ' 
enabled to make increases as business justifies 
from year to year. 

Specializing in queen rearing since 1915, we 
feel we can offer you queens of PROVEN QUAL- 
ITY. Write for circular, or order direct from 
this advertisement. Prompt shipments, lowest 
express charges, and highest quality are as- 
sured here, 


Those interested in package bees 
will do well to try some packages 
with our queens. Daughters of im- 
ported mothers. 
We can accept your order for any 
amount to be shipped May 10th or 
later. Booked out for April. 
Two-pound packages with imported 
Italian queens, $2.45 each. 
Three-pound packages with import- 
ed Italian queens, $3.15 each. 





PRICES 
2-lb. packages with select 1936 queens, $2.45 ea. 
3-lb. packages with select 1936 queens, 3.165 ea. 
QUEENS, select untested (no culls).. .75 ea. 

Bees on Combs—Not just a comb package, 








PTI7ITIstittttttlltltttttttttet tittle 


Send in your order for May 10th or but good old-fashioned nuclei. 
later so as to be sure of getting your 2 frames brood and honey, 2 lbs. bees and queen 
packages on time. PE vi ondencecemaceeames $4.15 each 


3 frames brood and honey, 3 lbs. bees and queen 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES SmGrOGMeed 2... cc ccccccccccccce $5.60 each 


WINNSBORO, LA., Rt. 1. e 
J. J. Scott, Prop. ; e . - 
Jensen’sApiaries, Macon, Miss. 
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